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Oftentimes there is a tendency to characterize an event 
as the best ever, or more than ordinarily successful, if it 
comes up to the average or is devoid 


An of unseemly happenings. With this 
Outstanding introduction we hasten to emphasize 
Success the fact that the present convention 


is not in this class, but is really ex- 
traordinarily successful. The technical programs have 
been exceptionally strong and the discussions, particularly 
in Division V, have been more constructive and carefully 
prepared than at any previous convention. The con- 
vention hall has been filled to its capacity at all times 
and a really unusual interest has been manifested in the 
proceedings. Records as to registration, particularly of 
railroad officers and special guests, who are largely rail- 
road men, have broken all records—broken them so 
thoroughly and completely as to leave no question about 
it. There are more exhibitors, more exhibit space and 
more new and novel features in the exhibit by far than 
ever before. If there has been any discouraging feature 


about the convention it has been that there has been so 
much which is really worth seeing and so little time in 
which to see it. 


The exhibitors are enthusiastic about the 
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Not a 


interest that has been shown in their devices. 
single discordant note has reached the Daily, but we have 
received enthusiastic expressions from all sides and from 
all concerned. One of the inspiring features was the 
presence at the meetings of President Aishton and Vice- 
President Besler, of the American Railway Association, 


and a considerable number of the higher executive 


officers. 


Uniformity is the watchword in all kinds of fusion weld- 
ing. Sound welds can be had consistently when the 
performance of the operator is uni- 


Fusion form, when the welding material 
Weldi used is correct and of uniform quali- 
ng ty, and the best method of procedure 


is rigidly adhered to. The Mechani- 
cal Division is to be congratulated on the progress it is 
now making in the field of fusion welding. The report 
on specifications and tests for materials presented on Mon- 
day contained proposed specifications for welding wire 
and rods which were prepared in co-operation with repre- 
sentatives of the American Welding Society. These speci- 
fications, as they should be, are a step toward the estab- 
lishment of uniformity of material, yet not so binding as 
to restrict progress in the art of welding. The American 
Welding Society has also prepared a fund of valuable in- 
formation on the training of operators, and this is avail- 
able for use by those who wish to take advantage of it. At 
a meeting conducted by the Welding society on yesterday 
afternoon its services were offered to the Mechanical Di- 
vision. The Association of Railway Electrical Engineers 
is now preparing a manual on methods of procedure. This 
will undoubtedly prove to be a tremendous task requiring 
much time. When it is completed, however, it will be of 
great value for electric welding as applied to railroad work. 
To the uninitiated these several activities may appear as 
unnecessary complications, but it is only by everyone put- 
ting his shoulder to the wheel that the work will be done. 
Proper co-ordination will prevent duplication of effort, 
and the inevitable result will be that the railroads can avail 
themselves of the full advantages offered by the use of 
fusion welding. The several associations should work 
together. 


The prompt, accurate and economical delivery of ma- 
terial is rapidly becoming recognized as an underlying 
; factor in the speeding up of shop pro- 

The Delivery duction with a consequent reduction 
of Material in costs. This recognition has led to 

to Shops the development of systems for hand- 

ling the material independently of 
the activities of the regular shopmen, such as machin- 
ists, mechanics, car repairmen and others of similar occu- 
pations. On some roads this development has been under 
the jurisdiction of the mechanical department, but on 
many others it has become the function of the stores de- 
partment. This latter arrangement is more logical be- 
cause of its greater possibilities for a lower total handling 
cost. That this belief is gaining ground rapidly is well 
evidenced by the report of the Committee on Stores De- 
livery of Material, where it is shown that out of 34 roads 
replying to a questionnaire on the subject, 30 roads 
favored stores delivery. Among other interesting facts 
in this report is a tabulation showing the comparative 
time consumed per 1,000 men employed for the delivery 





of material. The average result for 15 roads showed 
that there was a saving of 96 hours per day per 1,000 
men employed by utilizing the stores delivery of material 
over that of allowing mechanics or helpers to call for 
material. This is a definite saving which translated in 
man-days means the turning of 12 men’s labor from un- 
skilled work to skilled work and to that for which they 
are paid. In conjunction with the report there was a 
motion picture showing in detailed form the actual prac- 
tice of stores delivery on the Southern Pacific. No one 
who was fortunate enough to see this picture, visualizing, 
as it did, the amount of time which is wasted by allowing 
shopmen to call for material in contrast to the smooth- 
ness and efficiency of a well-organized stores delivery, 
could fail to be impressed with the possibilities of the 
latter. 


With operating officers continuing to demand still more 
powerful locomotives, capable of hauling increasingly 
heavier trains, and engineering de- 


Keep partments contending that the great 
the Weight weight of modern locomotives and 
Down cars is making it necessary to lay 


heavier rails, build stronger bridges 
and increase greatly all expenditures for maintenance of 
way, it is well to consider whether the weight of a loco- 
motive and its separate parts is absolutely required for 
the work which they perform. It is an encouraging sign 
that the importance of this problem is being recognized 
by mechanical men. In two papers already presented, 
namely, the one on the three-cylinder locomotive and the 
one on the stresses in track produced by modern locomo- 
tives, the part that those responsible for locomotive de- 
sign must take to improve present conditions was clearly 
brought out. Nothing can be gained by the locomotive 
man taking the position that it is the duty of the engi- 
neering department to provide such track and structures 
as may be necessary to carry the heaviest locomotive 
which can be built to handle the heaviest trains considered 
desirable by the traffic department. Neither will the 
problem ever be more than partially solved by the engi- 
neering department insisting that the sole responsibility 
rests on the mechanical department. The problem is a 
joint one and fortunately is being so considered. Both 
departments must do all possible in their own fields. The 
importance of counterbalancing locomotives is one that 
has been recognized for years and while not overlooked, 
the possibilities obtainable by the use of special steels and 
suitable heat treatment now available can not be too 
strongly stressed. Better engineering knowledge and 
new alloy steels make it possible to do today that which 
was impossible only a few years ago. Furthermore, a 
wide field of possibilities in weight reduction is being 
opened up by the three-cylinder locomotive with its 
greater power per unit of weight, lower factor of adhe- 
sion, more even tractive force, better counterbalancing 
and increased steaming capacity. 


Some car owners are inclined to be exceedingly technical 
in demanding defect cards under Rule 32 for small de- 
are fects which are of little importance 
Arbitration Cases so far as their effect on the service- 
Under ability of the car is concerned. Even 

Rule 32 in cases where the damage is serious 
many claims are made which cannot 

be substantiated under the rule, and this misapprehension 
of the intent of the rule, as it is interpreted in almost every 
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case by the Arbitration Committee, is the cause of mo 
controversies than almost any other rule in the interchan, 
code. As interpreted by the Arbitration Committee an 
indeed, as the text of the rule clearly indicates, the bu: 
den of proof in questions of responsibility lies up 
the owner of the car. He must establish beyond a reaso. 
able doubt the truth of his contention that the condition 
for which the handling line is held responsible apply 
he expects to secure a favorable decision in cases appeal 
to the Arbitration Committee. There are, no doubt, som 
car owners who feel that this is unfair. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that cars are built for service, and that 
service cannot be rendered without deterioration. Further- 
more, equipment must be built to withstand modern con- 
ditions, or the effect of ordinary service will inevitably) 
be the actual damage of the structure. The whole pur- 
pose of the Car Construction Committee in the develop 
ment of the fundamentals of design which have been 
adopted by the Mechanical Division has been to establish 
the strength of cars on such a plane that they will with- 
stand modern service requirements. If, then, the principle 
by which the Arbitration Committee guides its course 
were reversed and the burden of proof placed on the 
handling line, the results would be far more unfair than 
they are now. The handling line would be held responsi- 
ble for failures of many weak cars not fit for modern 
conditions, whenever the owner could find evidence to 
justify him in the faintest suspicion that the conditions 
of unfair handling stated in Rule 32 might apply. If 
the will of the Mechanical Division with respect to the 
strength of equipment is not to be blocked by minority 
members, the Arbitration Committee must continue to 
maintain its present attitude toward Rule 32 cases. 


The Railway Accounting Officers’ Association has given 
special attention to getting the best work from its various 
. committees and conducting its con- 
Making ventions efficiently. One great prob- 
Conventions Morelem of all live railway associations 
Productive has been to provide ample time for 
the consideration and discussion of 
committee reports An interesting innovation made by the 
Accounting Officers’ Association a few years ago may be 
worthy of consideration by the Mechanical Division. It 
has been the practice of the R. A. O. A. to keep its mem- 
bers fully informed as to the progress made by the 
committees during the year, through bulletins which are 
issued from time to time; these contain reports of com- 
mittee meetings and activities. The final committee reports 
are included in an agenda, which is sent to the association 
members well in advance of the time of meeting. The 
important feature, however, is that the committees meet 
on the day prior to the beginning of the annual meeting. 
All association members are notified of the exact time and 
place of these meetings and are invited to attend them for 
the purpose of asking questions or of discussing various 
phases of the report in which they may be especially inter- 
ested. Asa matter of fact, the report of the committee is 
usually discussed in great detail. If, in the light of sucl 
discussion, it is found advisable to make any changes in 
the report, they are prepared in the form of supplementary 
agenda and presented to the members attending the con 
vention in mimeograph form. This procedure has been 
found to give excellent results; the discussion before the 
convention is expedited and held to a minimum, and ye 
without any danger of overlooking points which requir: 
discussion. One evidence of the advantages of these prac 
tices was clearly indicated at the last meeting of th 
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association which was held in Richmond, Va. Although 
the Committee on Freight Accounts reported on 77 sub- 
jects and the report itself required 114 pages of the agenda, 
adquate discussion of all of this material before the con- 
vention required only three or four hours. 


While the demand for greater locomotive capacity dur- 
ing recent years has largely been met by increases in size 
and weight, considerable has been ac- 
Increased complished in the direction of increas- 
Thermal Efficiency ing the efficiency of the boiler plant. 
Probable The absolute necessity of boiler ca- 
pacity is too generally recognized to 
require emphasis. Future conditions will demand not 
only greater power per unit of weight, but an appre- 
ciable increase in the over-all thermal efficiency of the 
complete locomotive power plant. This will mean im- 
provements in boiler design which may result in an in- 
crease in steam pressures and possible radical changes 
from the present type of locomotive boiler. Already a 
considerable number of water-tube locomotive boilers are 
in use in Europe and a few in this country, including one 
recently built. At least one other interesting boiler with 
a water-tube firebox will doubtless be in service before 
the next convention. Possibilities in this direction should 
be given thorough investigation. Fuel will doubtless con- 
tinue to decline in quality and relatively larger fireboxes 
with lower rates of combustion may be expected. Longer 
runs and better utilization of the locomotive will bring 
about a demand for an improvement in grate design. 
More efficient draft appliances also are desirable. While 
much may be anticipated along the line of more economi- 
cal generation of steam, there is room for decided im- 
provements in the utilization of the steam. This involves 
greater expansion, lessened clearances, better steam dis- 
tribution, and a decrease in back pressure. A return to 
the compound in a considerably improved form is well 
within the range of possibilities in the comparatively near 
future. Of one thing we may rest assured; that is, the 
fact that the steam locoomotive has by no means reached 
the height of its development as a reliable and also an 
efficient power plant. 


One of the difficulties that has been encountered by the 
ailroads operating in Canada and in the northern part 
of the United States has been the 


ot 


Foundation maintenance of the present type of 
Brake Gear foundation brake gear. Bottom rods 
Maintenance and levers extending below the brake 


beam are many times torn off when 

the car is derailed or when running through heavy snow 
The earlier form of brake gear had the bottom 
located above the spring plank and the live truck 
r located on the outside of the truck, in such a man- 
‘ that the top pull rod passed over the top of the truck 
ter. There were, however, a number of disad- 
tages in the earlier form that finally led the A. R. A. 
dopt the present form of foundation brake gear. The 
of leverage used was unsatisfactory in obtaining 
per brake shoe contact, for in many cases the shoe 
1ot come in contact with the wheel at all and the ar- 
zement of the brake beam was such that it could not 
lily adjust itself so as to permit complete contact of 
shoe with the wheel, in case it hung below the wheel 
ter. Some of the disadvantages of the present type 
rake gear were brought out at the recent convention 


or ice, 
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of the Air Brake Association, held at Montreal, Que. 
The fact that low hanging bottom rods and levers are 
expensive to maintain on cars operating in Canadian and 
on northern lines in the United States, was one of the 
points of the earlier type of foundation brake gear. Its 
simplicity and easier maintenance were the strong argu- 


ments brought forward in its favor. This design has 
been revived in certain localities and has been applied, 
with modifications, to locomotive tenders and cars of 
large capacity used in heavy grade service. Consider- 
able difficulty has been experienced particularly with the 
bottom rod in getting the proper height. The possibili- 
ties of more economical maintenance which this type 
offers are sufficient to justify the Mechanical Division 
in investigating its merits and possibilities. 


When a railroad company asks the machine tool manu- 
facturers for bids, a brief specification is furnished out- 
lining the most important require- 


Wanted—A ments that the tool must meet. For 
Special Tool example, if the shop requires an 18- 
Expert in. lathe, the railroad’s specification 


reads approximately as follows: “One 
engine lathe, 18-in. swing, 12 ft. bed with geared head 
for single pulley belt drive, Smith & Jones or equal, 
complete with taper attachment and countershaft.” This 
specification is usually sent to eight or ten manufacturers, 
who submit their bids accompanied by complete detailed 
specifications, line drawings showing the construction 
and photographs of the machine. As soon as the rail- 
road purchasing agent receives all of the manufacturers’ 
bids and specifications, he makes a brief tabulation of the 
prices asked and forwards this statement together with 
all the specifications and descriptive matter to the chief 
mechanical department officer, who is required to make 
a selection of the particular bid that meets with his ap- 
proval. Sometimes the specifications are submitted to 
the consideration of a machine tool committee composed 
of various mechanical officers and the final selection is 
made in accordance with the judgment of this committee. 
One railroad has the assistant purchasing agent sit in at all 
machine tool committee meetings. Few shop officers have 
ever made any particular study of machine tool design 
or requirements. They have not gained their promotions 
through their knowledge of machine tool construction and 
what they do know has been picked up by more or less 
prolonged observation of machine tool operations, fre- 
quently confined to tools that were purchased ten or 
twenty years ago. A special man, preferably one with a 
technical education and machine tool building experience, 
would be of great value to any railroad. Talent of this 
kind would insure a wise selection of tools and a better 
adaptation of the tools to the work—the resulting saving 
would be a considerable item on the average railroad. 


President Aishton of the American Railway Association 
presented some very striking figures regarding railway 
; purchases in his address before the 
Railway Purchases purchases & Stores Division on 
and Monday. He showed that the rail- 
Publicity ways in 1923 bought fuel materials 

and supplies to the value of $1,739,- 

000,000, including 28.4 per cent. of the bituminous coal 
produced, 5.2 per cent. of the anthracite, one-fifth of 
the fuel oil, 15 per cent. of all the forest products, a 
very large part of the iron and steel products, etc. A 
very large part of the industries of the country are di- 
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rectly and indirectly dependent for their business upon 
the railroad industry. When railroad buying sharply 
declines they suffer adversity. When it increases they 
enjoy prosperity. Unfortunately, many men in other 
lines of business do not realize to what an extent their 
prosperity is determined by railway purchases. Pur- 
ching agents are an excellent channel through which this 
matter may be brought to their attention. As President 
Besler of the Central of Jersey said in his address to 
the Purchases & Stores Division, “Your ramifications 
reach a wide circle of producers whose interests may be 
very greatly injured by adverse legislation.” He pointed 
out that other large concerns and industries circularize 
their patrons upon matters of mutual interest and em- 
phasized the desirability of the railways doing this 
through their purchasing departments. This has been 
done to some extent recently and there is no doubt that 
it had a wholesome effect in creating sentiment that in- 
fluenced the attitude of. many members of Congress on 
proposed railway legislation. The struggle over the rail- 
ways question is by no means ended. Those who desire 
to destroy private ownership are well organized, resource- 
ful and determined. They are flooding the country with 
anti-railroad propaganda and Mr. Besler did well to call 
attention to the way in which the purchasing departments 
can help in counteracting this propaganda and :n creat- 
ing sentiment for fair regulation. 


Close co-ordination between the stores department’s es- 
timate of future requirements and the shop schedule is 
an essential factor in railroad shop 


Control of management. A shop schedule should 
Material be complete enough so that it can 
Expense be used in the requisitioning of mate- 


rial. It is expensive for the stores 
department to carry an excessive amount of stock that 
has been ordered to meet future requirements, which 
many times never develop. There have been instances 
where the stores department has cut a requisition because 
the material ordered was considerably in excess of what 
had been used previously. This has sometimes placed 
the maintenance of equipment department, as well as the 
operating department, in an embarrassing position. No 
department can afford to forget the main function of 
a railroad, namely, transportation. Too often a depart- 
ment is apt to assume certain functions to the detriment 
of the other departments, and the policy of cutting requi- 
sitions according to past performance is not an economical 
one. Many roads have not developed a scheduling sys- 
tem which is sufficiently reliable to use for estimating 
future requirements. On the other hand, it is not always 
wise to order only such material as is required for specific 
work which the shop has been authorized to do at once. 
A delay in deliveries will hold up the work of production. 
There must be some accurate basis on which to estimate 
future requirements. The general trend of business con- 
ditions is known to the executive officers and a schedule 
should be made out, if at all possible, far enough in ad- 
vance so that it can be studied and approved in sufficient 
time to permit the shop to go ahead with the work. The 
handling of material is properly a function of the stores 
department and the using of it belongs naturally to the 
mechanical department. However, the ordering of mate- 
rial is properly a function of both departments and their 
efforts should be co-ordinated. When both departments 
co-operate in this way the mechanical department should 
base its estimates on a shop schedule, carefully planned 
and approved. 
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Today’s Program 


HE PURCHASES AND sTORES and the Mechanical 
Divisions will hold their last sessions today. 


Purchases and Stores Division 


This Division will meet in the Vernon Room of the 
Haddon Hall Hotel. The program is as follows: 


Presentation and discussion of Reports on: 

9:00 arm. Special Subject, “Duties and Opportunities of a 
Traveling Storekeeper,” by W. W. Williams, traveling store- 
keeper, New York Central Railroad (West). 

9:30 am. Subject 11, Unit Piling of Materials and Numerical 
Marking System. 

10:00 a.m. Subject 12, Purchasing Agents’ Office Records and 
Office Organization. 

10:45 a.m. Subject 3, Reclamation and Conservation of Dis- 
carded Material and Classification of Scrap. 

11:15 a.m. Subject 2, Classification of Material. 

11:30 am. Subject 9, Joint Committee on Fuel Conservation. 

11:45 a.m. Subject 10, Joint Committee on Joint Inspection of 
Standard Material. 

12:00 m. Subject 7, Workable Rules for the Carrying Out of 
the Provisions of Section 10 of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act. 

12:15 p.m. Reports of Resolutions and Memorials Committees. 

12:30 p.m. Report of Nominating Committee and Election of 
‘Officers. 


Mechanical Division 

The meetings of this Division will be held in the Con- 
vention Hall on the Million Dollar Pier. The program 
follows: 
Discussion of Reports on: 
Autogenous and Electric Welding. 
Brakes and Brake Equipment. 
Wheels. ’ 

Entertainment 


10:30 am. Orchestral Concert, Entrance Hall, Million Dollar 
Pier. 


Enrollment Today 


HE ENROLLMENT BOOTH will be open today from 
9:00 a. Mm. to 11:00 a. m. 


Yesterday’s Entertainment 


UESDAY’S ENTERTAINMENT features included the 
usual orchestral concert in the entrance hall of 
the pier at 10:30 a. m., concert with impromptu 
dancing at 3:30 p. m., and tea at 4.30 p.m. The event of 
the evening was the grand ball at 9:30 p. m. in the pier 
ball room. The grand march was led by A. W. Munster, 
vice-chairman Division VI, Purchases and Stores, with 
Mrs. Armstrong, and C. W. Beaver, president Railway 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association, and Mrs. Beaver. 
Others in the front of the line were present and past offi- 
cers of the several associations represented on the pier. 
Following the grand march the floor was promptly filled 
and dancing enjoyed by many couples to a late hour. 
Marking, as it does, the close of social occasions and 
entertainment features, the grand ball was the greatest 
social event of the convention series in point of numbers 
in attendance, both participants and onlookers. The sub- 
committee of the entertainment committee in charge, un- 
der the direction of Geo. T. Cooke, chairman, was 
composed of Stanley L. Bateman, R. J. Himmelright, 
Langley Ingraham, L. J. McCombs, N. C. Naylor, Leslie 
R. Pyle, Jos. A. Renton, S. Worcester Sargent, F. E. 
Symons, Fred. W. Venton and W. M. Wilson. 
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vention was called to order by the newly elected 
chairman, J. J. Tatum, at 9:45 a. m. 
The program for the day was made up entirely of 


T™ FIFTH SESSION of the Mechanical Division Con- 


American Railway Association— 

Division V 
Program Devoted Entirely to Committee Reports; 
Five Car Subjects Presented and Discussed 





committee reports. These were on the following subjects: 
Prices for Labor and Material; Arbitrations ; Tank Cars; 
Loading Rules, and Safety Appliances. These were taken 
up in the order given. 


Report on Prices for Labor and Materials 





The changes in rules affecting labor, 
material and new equipment recom- 
mended in the report of the committee 
are made as a result of unsettled labor 
and material markets and go into effect 
July 1. Labor and material prices will 
be investigated again in October, and if 
sufficient changes are noted the commit- 
tee plans to make another revision to be 
inserted in the 1924 code. 

An important feature of this year’s 
report is the proposed revision of Inter- 





\s indicated in the third paragraph of our report to the 1923 
ual meeting, and in conformity with action 
v York meeting on November 8, 1923, your committee submits 
following recommended changes in the rules affecting labor, 
terial and new equipment for incorporation in a Supplement 


the Rules, to be effective July 1, 1924. 


(he unsettled labor and material markets justify the course of 
ion laid down by your committee in this respect, in order that 
allowances established may be more nearly commensurate with 
actual average costs incurred by repairing roads throughout 


year. 


lhe costs of new equipment in Rule 112 for the first six months 
any year are necessarily those of the second year preceding 





A. E. Calkins 
Chairman 





pretation No. 1, Rule 105, by means of 
which 15 per cent is added to the factory 
price of manufactured articles not sub- 
ject to competitive prices and not in- 
cluded in Rule 101 when being charged 
under this rule. The purpose of this 
revision, as outlined by the committee, 
is to make proper compensation to the 
repairing road, facilitate billing and give 
the owning road a reasonably accurate 
method of determining the fairness of 
the charge. 





because of the fact that such data can only be collected annually and 


our four months are required for tabulation. Therefore, the issuance 


of a supplement July 1 of each year, embodying the new equipment 
costs in Rule 112 for the preceding year, has come to be a matter 
of necessity. 


As many price changes occurred in Rule 101 other than air 


brake materials, it is proposed to embody in the July 1 Supplement 
a complete list of the existing and changed prices of all Items 103 
to 214, inclusive, to facilitate the work of bill clerks and others 
dealing with them. 


Special attention is respectfully directed to the proposed revision 
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of Interpretation No. 1, Rule 105, authorizing the addition of an 
arbitrary of 15 per cent to the factory price of manufactured art- 
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icles furnished by repairing road which are not subject to com- 
petitive prices and which are not included in Rule 101, when being 
charged under this rule. This will compensate the repairing road, 
facilitate preparation of bills and enable owning roads in most 
cases to determine the consistency of the charge, as the majority 
- —- articles can be purchased by all roads at the same price, 


' b. factory, according to the experience of the committee. 
Rule 101, first paragraph, will hereafter stipulate how the 
material prices are constructed. 


All prices for labor and materials represent averages of quota- 
tions from roads in north, east, south and west zones, and new 
equipment prices in most cases are those set up by the President’s 
Conference Committee which in turn secures quotations on total 
output of practically all the large car manufacturers in the country. 

It is the intent of your committee to investigate labor and 
material costs again in October and if sufficient change develops, 
necessary revision will be made and inserted in the 1924 code. 


Changes Recommended in the Interchange Rules 


For the July 1 Supplement, your committe recommends the fol- 
lowing changes in A. R. A. Interchange Rules 98, 101, 105, 107 
and 112 of the freight car code and Rules 21 and 22 of the passen- 
ger car code: 


RuLE No. 98 


Proposed Form:—Rule 98 (d). The price for new wrought 
steel wheels shall be based on scrap value of $3.00 for metal 
inside the condemning limit, which is % in. from measuring point, 
as shown by the A. R. A. Steel Wheel Gage or its approved equiv- 
alent, plus $1.30 for each 1-16 in. of service metal (on radius of 
tread) in connection with standard full flange contour. 

Note.—The limit of wear groove is obsolete for measurement of 
service metal in wrought steel wheels. 

Rule 98 (f). In the case of delivering line defects : When repairs 
are not covered by defect card, the proper credit for any loss of 
service metal must be given the owner at the rate of $1.30 for 
each 1-16 in. of service metal removed, measured on radius of 
tread, in connection with full standard tread and contour with 
witness groove left in flange; charge shall be made against owner 
for any increase in service metal due to application of other wheels. 
The amount of service metal available shall be measured on back 
face of rim, using the A. R. A. steel wheel gage or its approved 
equivalent. 


Rute No. 101 


Proposed Form:—Bills for repairs made under these rules and 
for material furnished shall be in conformity with schedule of 
prices and credits for the articles enumerated below. These 
material prices include storeroom expenses, interest on stock 
investment, transportation charges and, where involved, local manu- 
facturing labor. 
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ARTICLE 


PRESENT 
8in. 10in. 8in. 


PROP: ) 


Item 


AIR BRAKE EQUIPMENT: 


14 Centrifugal dirt collector, 1 in., complete...$1.88 $1.88 $1.88 2 
15 Centrifugal dirt collector, 1% in., complete. 2.36 2.36 2.36 
39 Pressure retaining valve, two pone, 

single weight type, average credit...... .80 .80 32 2 
41 Pressure retaining valve, three position, 

double weight type, average credit..... 3.45 3.45 1.73 ? 
43 Pressure retaining valve, single spring 

type, two position, average credit...... 1.60 1.60 .64 64 
46 Release valve, R & R or BR... ..ccceccess 1.20 1.20 1.20 
57 _ Triple valve, complete, K1 or K2 Standard.31.50 31.50 31.40 

Other air brake material is to be charged in accordance with Rul 

rather than at catalog prices as formerly. 


[The committee here lists other material such as bolts, castires. 
couplers, pipe, wheels and axles, the proposed changes in prices 
being generally downward.—Editor ] 


Rute No. 105, INTERPRETATION (1) 


Q.—Does the “current market price” refer to price at factory 
or net store department cost, including factory price and freight 
charges? 

A.—It refers to the net store department cost, which should | 
obtained by adding to the factory price 15 per cent to cover store 
expense, interest on stock investment, commercial and deadhea 
freight haul. (When covered by catalogue, the catalogue p) 
less discount should be considered as the factory price). 


Rute No. 107 


Proposed Form:—The labor charges in this rule, as well. a 
Rules 98, 101 and 111, in addition to including the actual labor 
cost of performing the work, include the following items of in- 
direct expense: 

[The committee here gives a list of operations involving little 
change in the present and proposed hours under Rule 107 including 
seven new ~— and with several omissions. Recommended changes 
under Rule 112, passenger car Rule 21 and passenger car Rule 22 
are also included, some reductions and some increases being pro- 
posed to adjust these prices to present market conditions.—Editor] 

This report is signed by A. E. Calkins, chairman, superintendent 
rolling stock, New York Central; Ira Everett, chief car inspector, 
Lehigh Valley: J. K. Watson, materials supervisor, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; E. H. Weigman, supervisor A. R. A. inter- 
change and accounting, Louisville & Nashville; T. J. Boring, gen- 
eral foreman, M. C. B. Clearing House, Pennsylvania System; 
H. H. Harvey, general foreman, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
H. H. Boyd, assistant chief mechanical engineer, Canadian Pacific: 
A. E. Smith, vice-president, Union Tank Car Company; and H. W. 
L. Porth, superintendent car department, Swift & Company. 


Discussion 
John Purcell (A. T. & S. F.): I move that the report 
be adopted and made effective July 1 
(The motion was duly seconded and carried.) 


Report of Arbitration Committee 





The arduous and responsible duties of 
the Arbitration Committee in answering 
questions and interpreting the Rules of 
Interchange are well known. Moreover, 
the committee must pass on the many 
suggestions for changes in the rules 
made by railroad clubs and car fore- 
men’s associations, giving these sugges- 
tions careful consideration before formu- 
lating recommendations to the Mechani. 
cal Division. The extent of the work 
during the past year is indicated by the 
fact that 45 cases were decided and re- 
ports sent to the members. The com- 





mittee again stresses the fact that no 
questions will be considered regarding 
the Rules of Interchange unless sub- 
mitted in the form of arbitration cases 
under Rule 123. 

One of the important changes recom- 
mended by the committee in this year’s 
report is the modification of Rule 106, 
whereby five paragraphs in the present 
form are eliminated and provision made 
for labor and material prices in effect 
at the time repairs are completed to be 
chargeable. This is considered a more 
just practice which will simplify the 
billing. 





During the year Cases 1287 to 1332, inclusive, have been decided 
and copies sent to the members. A copy of these decisions is made 
part of this report. A vote of concurance in the decisions is re- 


spectfully requested by the committee. 
The committee wishes to again call your attention to the 


fact that 





it will not consider questions under the Rules of Interchange, unle=3 
submitted in the form of arbitration cases as per Rule 123. 


Freight Car Rules 


All recommendations for changes in the Rules of Interchan 
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ymitted by members, railroad clubs, private car owners, etc., 
ive been carefully considered by the committee and, where ap- 
proved, changes have been recommended. 


Rute 3 
[he committee recommends that the effective date of the second 
iragraph of Section (b) be extended to January 1, 1926, the para- 
aph to be modified in accordance with proposed form shown 
elow : 


Proposed Form: After January 1, 1926, cars equipped with couplers hav- 
riveted yoke without lugs, where such yokes are riveted directly to the 
ipler, will not be accepted in interchange. 


The combination form of yoke with the ends riveted to cast steel 
oke head, which is keyed to the coupler, is an exception to the 
intent of this rule. 

Upon recommendation from the Bureau of Explosives, the com- 
mittee recommends that Section (e) of this rule be modified as 
follows: 


Proposed Form: (e) Tank cars, the safety valves or tanks of which are 
jue for test within 30 days, will not be received from owners. 

Tank cars (empty or loaded), will not be accepted in interchange un- 
less they comply with the A. R. A. tank car specifications, with the follow- 
wg exceptions: 

Loaded tank cars tendered for shipment must be inspected by the 
carrier before acceptance, to see that they are not leaking; that the air 
and hand brakes, journal boxes, trucks and safety appliances are in proper 
condition for service; and that the car has been tested within limits pre- 
scribed by American Railway Association specifications for tank cars. 
Safety valves on tank cars must not be tested while these cars are 
loaded Whenever the test of safety valve or tank is due on a loaded 
car while in transit, unless the car is leaking or in a manifestly insecure 
condition, it must be forwarded to destination carded on both sides as 
follows: 

(1) When loaded with dangerous articles— 

Safety Valve 
Tank 
Moving under I. C. C. 402. 

Prompt report of such movements, showing initials and number of car, 
must be made by railroads carding the cars to the Chief Inspector, Bureau 
of Explosives, 30 Vesey Street, New York City. 

(2) When loaded with non-dangerous articles— 


> overdue for test. 


Safety Valves | 
Tank 

Moving under A. R. A. Interchange Rule 3, Section (e). 
(3) Empty tank cars when consigned to owner or lessee for test of 

tank. 

Safety Valves ) 

‘ overdue for test. 

Tank { 


Moving under A. R. A. Interchange Rule 3, Section (e). 


> overdue for test. 


To comply with regulations governing the handling of explosives 
and other dangerous articles by freight. 

The committee recommends that the effective date of Section (i) 
be extended to January 1, 1926, and that the section be modified as 
follows: 

Proposed Form: (i) After January 1, 1926, cars will not be accepted 
from owners unless equipped either with steel underframe, wooden or metal 


draft arms extending beyond the body bolster, or metal draft arms extend- 
ng to metal body bolster and securely riveted to same. 


These restrictions should apply to heavy as well as light capacity 
cars. 

The committee recommends that the effective date of the second 
sentence of Section (1) be extended to January 1, 1926, as follows: 


Proposed Form: (1) All flat cars that can be used for twin or triple 
hipments of lading, built after January 1, 1918, must have side stake 
pockets spaced minimum 2 ft. 0 in. and maximum 4 ft. After January 


1926, no flat car that can be used for twin or triple shipments will 
be accepted in interchange unless the side stake pockets are so spaced. 

The present situation justifies this extension, 

The committee recommends the addition of a new section to Rule 
3, to be designated as Section (q), as follows: 

On and after January 1, 1926, no car will be accepted from owner 
nless equipped with an efficient auxiliary device for supporting brake 
beam in case of failure of brake hanger or hanger support. 

Numerous accidents are due to failure of brake beam attachments 
and there should be a requirement in the rules to provide for some 
auxiliary support 

The Arbitration Committee will also recommend to the Com- 
mittee on Car Construction that it define what constitutes an effi- 
‘ent auxiliary device and manner of application. 

The committee recommends the addition of a new section to Rule 
}, to be designated as Section (r), as follows: 

Cars built new after January 1, 1926, or new cars contracted for 
after January 1, 1925, will not be accepted from owner -unless equipped 
with steel underframe meeting A. R. A. strength requirements. 

_ Cars having less than the A. R. A. underframe strength, do not 
fully meet present day service requirements. 
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RULE 17 


30th the Car Foreman’s Association of Chicago and the Chief 
Interchange Car Inspector’s and Car Foremen’s Association of 
America recommend that cast steel coupler yokes with key attach- 
ments be made an A. R. A. standard and so inserted in Section 
(c) of this rule, because an A. R. A. 1% in. by 5 in. rivited wrot 
iron pocket cannot be used in connection with this coupler without 
changing from a cross key attachment to riveted yoke attachment, 
and, further, cannot be used in connection with the 6 in. by 8 in. 
shank D coupler on account of that coupler butt having no rivet 
holes. Cast steel coupler yokes with key attachments are being 
universally used and should be priveleged to be used in place of 
wrot iron without constituting improper repairs. 

The Arbitration Committee will refer this matter to the Com- 
mittee on Coupler and Draft Gears for consideration. 

The committee recommends the following modification of Inter- 
pretation No. 7 under this rule, to clarify the rule: 

Q.—Interpretation No. 7 is the cause of complications, owing to 
difficulty in determining whether the patented brake cgnnectors referred 
to are a standard of the car owner. A _ modified interpretation, to corres- 
pond with the regular practice of charging patented pressed steel journal 
boxes, would simplify the numerous billing transactions. i 

A.—The conditions are such as to justify a broad ruling on the basis 
of sections (b) and (f). Therefore, effective July 1, 1924, the material 
referred to, when conforming to A. R. A. standard, and subject to 
Rule 105, may be charged at stores department cost when applied in re- 
pairs to foreign cars on and after that date. 


The committee recommends an additional interpretation to clarify 
this rule, as follows: 
(18) O.—Is_ equipment stenciling required on cars for certain details, 


such as Type D Couplers and K1 or K2 triple valves, where the stenciled 
date built definitely establishes the standard of car? 


Rute 20 


The committee recommends that the second paragraph of this 
rule be changed as follows: 


A. NO. 


Proposed Form: When construction of car and trucks precludes the 
common methods of adjusting coupler heights, the application of metal 
shims between journal boxes and arch bars or truck sides will be permis 


sible. 
To provide for adjusting height of cars equipped with truck side 
frames. 
Rute 23 


The committee recommends an additional interpretation of this 


rule, to clarify it as follows: 

(3) Q.—Is the welding of cast steel truck sides, on and after January 
1, 1920, prohibited, if not performed in accordance with the provisions 
of Rule 23, whether or not bill is rendered? 


o—— 2 CS. 


Rute 30 


To clarify the rule the committee recommends that Section (c) be 
changed as follows: 


Proposed Form: (c) Wooden and steel underframe cars (except re- 
frigerator cars) should be reweighed and remarked once each twelve 
months during the first twenty-four months the car is in service and 
thereafter once every twenty-four months. All-steel cars and all refrigera- 
tor cars should be reweighed and remarked at least once every thirty-six 
months. Such reweighing and remarking may be done after expiration of 
eighteen months (for wooden and steel enderiveme cars) and thirty months 
(for all-steel and all refrigerator cars) from the month in which previous 
weight was obtained. This paragraph does not apply to tank cars. 


The committee recommends that Section (f), Item 10, first para- 
graph, of this rule be modified as follows: 

Proposed Form: (10) The weights of the car so obtained must be 
furnished immediately on the prescribed blank to the car marker, who will 
mark the cars as provided in paragraph (a). When desired, any portion 
of the marks which will not be changed may be marked on the car before 
reweighing. 

Reasons: To compel railroad performing work to furnish im- 
mediate advice and not compel owner to await receipt of the billing 
repair card. 

The committee recommends that Section (g) of this rule be modi- 
fied as follows: 

Proposed Form: (g) When a car is remarked the car owner must be 
notified of the old and the new weights, with place and date. The proper 


officer to whom these reports should be made will be designated in ‘The 
Official Railway Equipment Register.”’ 


To compel railroad performing work to furnish immediate ad- 
vice and not compel owner to await receipt of the billing repair 
card, 


Rute 32 


The committee recommends that answer to Interpretation No. 4 
be modified as follows, to clarify the rule: 


Proposed Form: (4) Q.—Does a _ car damaged by wreck, derailment 
cornering, sideswiping or other unfair usage, as defired under this rule, 














carry the same responsibility to any other car in the same train or draft, 
or to cars to which the draft is being coupled, if said other car develops, 
at the same time, only minor defects? ‘ 

A.—Yes, except as provided in Rule 33. 

The committee recommends an additional interpretation to this 
rule, as follows, to clarify the rule: 

(11) O.—Please define Item 5, Section (d), Rule 32. 

A.—This provision is intended to apply to damage to the first car when 
caused by engine coupling on and includes additional damage to adjacent 
cars in same draft. 


RULE 33 
The committee recommends that answer to Interpretation No. 2 


be modified as follows: (This modification does not change the 
intent of the present interpretation ) 


posed Form (2) Q.—Are repairs to safety spptionsee chargeable 
to car owner on car derailed, cornered, sideswiped or subjected to any other 
Ru 32 condition where there is no other delivering line damage on the 


car, it being understood that damage to running boards on tank cars 
due to side-swiping and cornering is never chargeable to owner! 

A.—In such cases owners are responsible for the expense of repairs to 
running boards, except on tank cars when sideswiped or cornered; hand- 
holds, ladders, ladder treads, sill steps, brake shafts, brake step boards, 
uncoupling levers and parts of these ‘items where not involved with other 
delivering line damage. 


Rute 43 


The committee recommends that the note to this rule be modified 
as tollows: 


Proposed Form: Note:—The handling line must furnish statement show- 
ing the circumstances under which the following damage occurred, if it is 
laimed the damage was result of ordinary handling. This statement, in 
the case of cars reported under Rule 120, to accompany request for dis- 
position of car, and in cases where it is not necessary to report car under 
Rule 120, to accompany the bill for repairs: 

(1) Six or more longitudinal sills on wooden underframe cars. 

(2) Five or more longitudinal sills on composite wooden and steel un- 
dertrame cars. 

(3) Four or more steel longitudinal sills on steel or steel underframe 


4) All longitudinal sills on all-steel underframe cars having but one 
steel center member 

(5) Two steel center members on tank cars having two steel longitudinal 
sills only. 

(6) Steel tanks of tank cars shifted where secured by bolster or center 
anchorage. 


The statement referred to should be furnished for steel under- 
frame cars having one steel center member and for steel tanks 
of tank cars shifted where secured by bolster or center anchorage. 

To clarify the rule the committee recommends an additional in- 
terpretation to this rule, as follows: 


(2) Q.—Is damage to tanks of tank cars, caused by internal pressure 
of liquid, owner's responsibility? 
Yes, provided car was not damaged under any of the provisions of 


RuLE 60 


The committee recommends the following interpretations to this 
rule: 


(4) Q.—In case air brakes are cleaned within nine months from date 
of last previous cleaning, may owner be billed for the work? 

A.—Yes, when either triple valve or brake cylinder is found defective, 
unless air brakes are cleaned more than once on same road within sixty 
days from date of initial cleaning, in which case charge for subsequent 
cleaning is not permissible, regardless of whether previous cleaning was 
charged. 

(5) Q.—In view of air brake stenciling on reservoir of tank cars be- 
ing obliterated by slopping over of oil or other contents, is there any 
objection to relocating this stenciling on reservoir side of center sill at 
center of car on such tank cars as have only two longitudinal sills? 

A.—On tank cars of this type there is no objection to this practice. 

(6) Q.—Is it permissible to render bill for cleaning air brakes where 
air test is not given to the individual car, in accordance with Standard 
Instructions for annual repairs to air brakes on freight cars, after repairs? 

No, each car must be tested separately. 


RuLE 68 


The committee recommends the following interpretation to clar- 
ify this rule: 
©.—Is the delivering line responsible for a wheel slid flat and having 


worn flange, each defect exceeding condemning limit? 


A.— Yes, 


Rute 70 


The committee recommends that the first two paragraphs of this 
rule be modified as follows: 


Proposed Form: Delivering Comoeny responsible. 


Cars stenciled “wrought-steel wheels,” if found with cast-iron, cast-steel, 
or steel-tired wheels. 

Cars stenciled “‘cast-steel wheels,” if found with cast-iron or steel-tired 
wheels. 
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The status of the steel-tired wheel is not such as to require tl! 
protection of this rule. 


Rute 8&6 


The committee recommends that following new paragraph | 
added to this rule: 


“The use of A. R. A. standard axles, with wheel seats not more th 
% in. in excess of standard diameter, is permissible for remounting secor 
hand wheels.”’ 


To sanction the common practice, in order to avoid scrappin 
good wheels. 


Rute 88 


_ The committee recommends the following additional interpreta- 
tions of this rule: 


(3) Q.—Where wrong repairs are made and defect card is issued fc 
labor only, if the wrong repairs are standardized by intermediate road 
account of fair usage defect, what is the proper course so that intermediate 
line may be reimbursed? 

A.—Bill, accompanied by defect card, should be made against the 
car owner for labor and material, car owner to render countebrill fo: 
the labor on authority of defect card. 

(4) Q.—Where wrong draft gear is applied in replacement of missing 
friction draft gear, under Rule 95, should defect card cover labor and 
material ? 

A.—Yes, in view of the handling line being responsible for the material 
of the missing gear as per Rule 95. 


Rute 91 


The committee recommends that the limits for billing and ex- 
ceptions in this rule be changed from twenty-five cents to one dollar, 
REASON: to comply with the practice in handling other bills by 
the Association of Car Accounting Officers. 


Rute 93 
The committee recommends that the second paragraph of this 
rule be modified as follows, as the remainder is out of date: 


Proposed Form: All charges for repairs made to cars on account of 
owner’s defects, defect cards and rebuttal authorities shall be consolidated 
against any one company into one bill 


RuLeE 98 


The committee recommends that the third paragraph of Section 
(f) of this rule be modified as follows: 

Proposed Form: When the repairs are covered by defect card of an- 
other company, the charge shall be made against the owner of the car, 
the defect card and billing repair card to be attached to the bill. The 
owner shail render counter-bill on authority of the defect card against the 
company issuing same, excluding any increase in amount of service metal 
due to application of other wheels; the owner’s counter-bill to cover ad- 
ditional charge for entire loss of service metal occasioned in restoring full 
flange contour, in connection with delivering line defects on the wheels 
removed, 


The committee recommends that a new paragraph be added, next 
to last paragraph of Section (f), as follows: 


The responsibility for delivering line defects on wheels removed, when 
requiring the turning of such wheels, includes the entire loss of service 
metal to restore full flange contour, as well as the labor cost of turning. 


The committee recommends that Section (i) o: this rule be 
eliminated. 


The delivering line defect is usually the immediate cause for 
turning wheels; therefore, the delivering line should reasonably 
bear the entire loss of service metal occasioned in restoring stand- 
ard flange contour in such cases. This revision will also overcome 
complications in billing transactions. 

The committee recommends that interpretation No. 4 of this rule 
be modified as follows: 


Proposed Form: (4) Q.—What method should be used in charging for 
cast iron wheels applied in_ place of wrought steel wheels? 

A.—In Case of Owner’s Defects: Charge should be made against owner 
for the cast iron wheels applied at second-hand value (regardless of applica- 
tio n of new wheels), journal bearings, box bolts and dust guards when re- 
rewed, as well as the labor R. and R., credit to be allowed for value of 
wrought steel wheels removed on basis of full flange contour, less labor 
cost of turning same when necessary. Defect card to be applied for the 
wrong wheels. 

In correcting these repairs on authority of defect card the owner 
should bill for the labor and net value of journal bearings, box bolts and 
dust guards if renewed. 


In Case of Delivering Line Defects: Above ruling applies except that 
no charge should be made against owner for journal bearings, box bolts, 
dust guards, and labor R. and R., nor labor for turning the u heels removed 
when occasioned by delivering line defects on same; credit to be allowed car 
owner for entire loss of service metal due to same cause. 


The present interpretation penalizes the car owner for the wrong 
repairs made by other than car owner. 
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Rute 99 


The committee recommends that this rule be modified as follows: 

Proposed Form: In no case shall car owner be charged for the second 
or subsequent application of journal bearings on same road if applied within 
30 vs from initial application at same journal location, (same trip, 


omitted) except when renewed within such period account change of 
whe or axle at same journal location, in case the application of wheels 
is rgeable to owner. 


lo simplify billing transactions by avoiding controversies as to 
what constitutes a trip under various conditions. 


Rute 101 


The committee recommends that the words “or missing” be elimin- 
ated from the answer of interpretation No. 3 of this rule, to cor- 
respond with Rule 58. 


Rute 106 


The committee recommends that this rule be modified as 
follows: 

Proposed Form: No percentage shall be added to bills rendered under 
these rules. a 

rhe five following paragraphs in the present form are eliminated.) 

For repairs made on or after January 1, 1925, on authority of defect card, 
prices for labor and material in effect at date repairs are completed shall 
n, regardless of date of defect card. 


6 


This provision is more equitable than the past practice and will 
also simplify billing. The eliminated portions are out of date. 


Rute 112 


To clarify the rule the committee recommends that Note 5 to this 
rule be modified as follows: 


Proposed Form: Depreciation shall be figured by subtracting year and 
month car was built from year and month car was destroyed, which will 
give the total life in years and months. No frictional part of a month to 
be considered. 

_ 
Rute 122 


The committee recommends the elimination of interpretation No. 
4 of this rule, on account of it being out of date. 


Passenger Car Rules of Interchange 


Rute 12 


The committee recommends that this rule be revised to conform 
to recommended revision of freight car Rule 99. 


Rute 16 


The committee recommends the following interpretations of this 
rule: 


1) O.—If steam heat hose, conforming to A. R. A. specifications, and 
n good condition, is replaced with special high pressure hose, as required 
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and used for conveying steam from locomotive to dynamo, on car used in 
train forward of dynamo car, may owner be billed for such replacement? 

A.—No. 

(2) Q.—If A. R. A. specifications hose is used for conveying steam from 
locomotive to dynamo, and fails in such service, is handling line respon- 
sible? __ 

A.—Yes. ; 

Rute 20 


To clarify the rule, the committee recommends that this rule 
be revised to conform to recommended revision of freight car 
Rule 106. 

This report is signed by F. W. Brazier, assistant to general super- 
intendent rolling stock, New York Central; J. Coleman, general 
superintendent for requirement, Central Region, Canadian Na- 
tional; T. W. Demarest, general superintendent motive power, 
Pennsylvania System; W. H. Fetner, chief mechanical officer, Mis- 
souri Pacific; J. J. Hennessey, assistant master car builder Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul; G. F. Laughlin, general superintendent, Ar- 
mour Car Lines; J. E. O’Brien, chief motive power and equip- 
ment, Seaboard Air Line; H. L. Shipman, general foreman, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


Discussion 


F. W. Brazier (N. Y. C.) : The work of the Arbitration 
Committee takes about one-twelfth of a year’s time. They 
have gone through all these items very carefully. I want 
to offer this resolution: 

RESOLVED that the report of the Arbitration Com- 
mittee be adopted as a whole as amended and that the 
interpretations contained therein and the recommended 
change in Interchange Ruie 3, Section E, and change in 
Rule 98 be incorporated in Supplement to Interchange 
Rules issued July 1, 1924. 

F. H. Hardin (N. Y. C.): The Arbitration Committee 
has attempted to clarify Rule 23 largely on the basis of 
the question that was raised by us, and that is in respect 
to the welding of cast steel side frames. The present rule 
is inadequate and the spirit of the rule is being violated 
without any question. Under the rule as it exists you are 
forced to accept any car with cast steel side frames welded 
not in accordance with the present rule if it is not sten- 
ciled, because then you are forced to assume that the 
welding was done prior to January 1, 1920. We have had 
considerable trouble with the failure of some of these side 
frames and it seems absolutely necessary that this rule be 
revised in some manner that will make it more fair. 

Mr. Brazier: I want to say for Mr. Hardin’s informa- 
tion that the Arbitration Committee thought the time to 
take action would be on the report of the Committee on 
Welding. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


Report of Committee on Tank Cars 


lhe Sub-Committee on bottom discharge outlets has submitted 
a report as noted in the appendix. 

[he report indicates the performance of the A. R. A. standard 
type of valve as compared to other valves on trial, as to tightness 
nd security against unseating under shocks due to ordinary 
handling, derailments, collisions, etc., brings out the fact that 
there are several types of valves on trial which are showing up 
so well in service that the committee suggests a change in the 
present A. R. A. tank car specifications to permit more extensive 
use of any bottom discharge outlet valve approved by the Tank 
Car Committee. 

lhe importance of this subject is further emphasized by a 
memorandum prepared by Col. B. W. Dunn which also appears 
in the appendix; this memorandum having been prepared for the 
efit of the Sub-Committee on Bottom Discharge Outlets and 
phasizes the importance of minimizing property loss, also 
ith and injury, as a result of bottom outlet failures during the 
irs 1918 to 1923 inclusive. 
[he committee will continue with its investigations and tests, 
ping in mind the suggestions made in Col. B. W. Dunn’s mem- 
indum, and recommending the submission to them of bottom 
tlet valves which may be considered as an improvement over 
e present A. R. A. design. 


Dome Covers 


In connection with this subject a joint sub-committee was 
appointed in June, 1923, three members of the Tank Car Com- 
mittee serving with three members of the American Petroleum 
Institute, with a view of adopting a standard dome cover other 
than the screw type. 

The sub-committee examined a number of various types of 
dome covers now in use, and also submitted to a test a number 
of covers furnished by various companies. The result of these 
tests is covered in their report which is attached as an appendix. 

You will note that two of these covers, Nos. 7 and 14, have 
been selected for further service test, and that a service test will 
also be made by the Union Tank Car Company of the cover 
recommended by the sub-committee, as shown in Figure 2, which 
is a bolted type dome cover hinged to a retaining ring and 
equipped with an approved safety device. 

The tests made by the sub-committee were conducted at the 
plant of the Union Tank Car Company, Whiting, Indiana, and the 
committee desires to thank them for the use of their plant and 
facilities, also thank the various companies for furnishing covers 
for tests. 
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Safety Valves 


investigation by the joint sub-committee 
(See 


This subject is under 
appointed in connection with the design of dome covers. 
appendix for the report of this committee.) 


The present standard A. R. A. safety valve, while performing 
successfully in relieving pressures in emergency, does not, how- 
ever, make an absolutely tight closure at pressures lower than 
that for which the valve is set to open. 

Your committee invites the co-operation of valve manufacturers 
in developing a new design of valve, which will overcome the 
leakage at low pressures. The use of a frangible disc in con- 
nection with the valve has been suggested, 


Specifications for Class VI Tank Car 


have been submitted to your committee requests for 
designs of tank cars for carrying commodities in bulk 


There 
approv al of 





The committee recommends specifica- 
tions of a Class VI tank car to contain 
helium gas, and changes in specifications 
for the Class V tank car. The outstand- 
ing feature of the present report, how- 
ever, is the progress noted in the design 
and service testing of bottom outlet 
valves, dome covers and safety valves 
for tank cars used in the transportation 
of helium, propane, anhydrous ammonia, 


chlorine, sulphur dioxide, etc. While not 
yet complete, creditable progress has 
been made in this work. The report 
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cations for rivet steel and rivets for passenger and freight equipment 

(c) Underframes shall be equipped with cast or forged steel 
plates. Malleable iron may be used for other details, such as striking 
draft lugs, side bearings, push-pole pockets, etc. Steel and malleab! 
castings shall comply with the American Railway Association specifi ns 
for these materials. 

9-A. Center sills —The center sill construction 
ing requirements: Minimum center sill area between 
sq. in. Ratio, stress to end load, not more than 0.05. Length of cent f 
draft sill members between braces shall not be more than twenty tim ‘ 
depth of the member, measured in the direction in which buckling may ;4\ 
place. Continuous sills having cover plates are preferable. If othe: t 
struction is used, the effective cross-sectional area, including conne 
must be at least as strong as continuous sills. 

9-B. Draft attachments.—The strength value of the draft attach 
and the center sill construction shall be equivalent to at least 12% sq. 
steel in tension and compression, 8 sq. in. of rivet bearing area, ar 
sq. in. in shear. The ratio of unit stress to end load shall not exceed 

10. Cars without underframes.—Shall not be permitted. 

11. Body bolster.—Body bolster shall be of steel castings or of 
built-up type thoroughly substantial and sufficient in strength to carry 
superimposed loads. Jacking pads to be provided. 


shall meet the f 
rear follower 





contains an interesting letter from Col. 
B. W. Dunn, chief inspector of the 
Bureau of Explosives, regarding bottom 
outlet valve failures. It is his opinion 
that several of the experimental valves 
now under test are greatly preferable to 
the ordinary type of valve, and while the 
experiments so far conducted perhaps 
do not justify their adoption as standard, 
one or more should be approved for 
general use by anyone desiring to install 
them. 





Cc. E. Chambers 


Chairman 
for which the present American Railway Association specifi- 12. Draft gear.- Cars shall be equipped with a draft gear having a 
“2 1 - nie : : ; e é minimum capacity of 150,000 Ib. 
cations do not provide, such as helium gas, propane, anhydrous 13. Anchorage.—(a) The lower tanks shall rest on steel supports 


ammonia, and liquefied petroleum gas. 

Transportation of helium gas is to be 
pressure of 2,000 lb. per sq. in. and your committee has reviewed 
designs of tank suitable for this commodity, and has also 
prepared specification for what will be known as a class VI 
tank car for the transportation of helium gas, and desires to 
submit same for adoption as recommended practice. 

These specifications cover a car having three or four helium gas tanks. 
Designs for this class of car, including details, the approval of which is 


specifically required, shall be submitted to and approved by the American 
Railway Association 


in large tanks, under a 


cars 


rys 
[TANK 

Note.—It is so vitally important, because of the character of the com- 
modities to be shipped in these cars, that the tank shall be absolutely tight, 
that riveted tanks, or tanks with seams welded will not be permitted. 

l Bursting Pressure Not specified 

2 Material.—(a) Forged steel. 

(b) Tanks shall be hollow forged in one 
which they are machined inside and outside before the 
in or necking down the ends is performed. After this latter operation, 
are to be finally machined to size on the ends and outside diameter. 


piece to a straight cylinder after 
operation of closing 
they 


(c) Tanks shall be made, marked, tested and reported in full compliance 
with the provisions of Interstate Commerce Commission shipping container, 
specification No. 3-A, as modified to cover cylinders having an outside 


diameter of not less than 40 in. and length of not less than 20 ft. overall. 
3. Welding.—Not permitted. 


4. Calking Not permitted. 


5 Tank head cover A forged steel cover shall be provided, secured by 
bolts or studs The joint of the cover shall be of approved form, tight 
against vapor pressure and when necessary to secure this a satisfactory 
gasket shall be used 

6. Dome.—None required. 


Inlet and outlet valves.—(a) One cover of each tank shall be drilled 
through at the center and tapped at the outer end to take the charging and 
discharging valve 

(b) The design of the valve shall be 
sives and conform to requirements prescribed by the 
Commission regulations. 


approved by the Bureau of Explo- 
Interstate Commerce 


(c) The charging and discharging valve on each tank shall be protected 
from accidental injury by a suitable steel cover securely fastened to the 
tank and arranged so that it can be readily opened for inspection and ajust 
ment, and can be securely locked in a closed position. 


UNDERFRAME, ANCHORAGE, ETc. 

8. Tank cars shall be built with underframe. 

9. Underframe material—(a) Underframe shall be of steel 
plies with the American. Railway Association specifications for 
steel, shapes, plates and bars. 
comply with the 


which com- 
structural 
Association specifi 


American Railway 


(b) Rivets shall 








secured by rivets to the underframe, preferably located over bolsters, or 
the support can consist of a combination structure serving as a tank sup 
port and body bolster. The upper tank or tanks to rest on steel saddles 
mounted on lower tanks. 

(b) The tanks shall be 
suitable anchorage at the center, 
other means other than head blocks. 


secured against end shifting and turning by a 
or at the bolsters, or be secured by some 
When bolts are used for securing th 
anchorage to the supports or underframing, they shall be turned bolts and 
driven in reamed holes. The method of anchorage of tanks shall be 
approved by the American Railway Association. 

14. Push-pole pockets —There shall be a push-pole pocket at each corner 
of the car. Where, from the construction of the car, the push-pole pockets 
can not well be placed on the corners of the underframe, they shall be 
applied to the body bolsters. ; ; 

15. Couplers.—A. R. A. standards and recommended practice as is the 
case of other classes of freight equipment cars. 

16. Brakes.—(a) Automatic brake, two cylinder type, suitable for car 
in passenger or freight service. Brake cylinders provided with slack adjuster 
and reservoirs of a capacity required by the service, with suitable cut-out 
cocks arranged in series so as to cut out one brake cylinder and part of 
reservoir capacity when car is used in freight service. A. R. A. standards 
and recommended practice to be followed. Braking power to be 40 per 
for freight 


cent of light weight of car based on 50 Ib. cylinder pressure 
service, and 90 per cent of light weight of car based on 60 Ib. cylinder 
pressure for passenger service. Brake piping to be 1%-in. extra heavy, 
preferably wrought iron; angle cock nipples to be standard weight. Hand 
brake power shall comply with A. R. A. Circular No. S-III-11, May 15, 
1919, from the General Committee. and revisions thereto. 

(b) In order to provide for the movement of this car in passenger 


and steam heat lines includ 
used. Steam heat line to 


service, car shall be equipped with air signal 
ing end valves; standard weight piping to be 
insulated. 

17. Trucks.—The truck as a whole shall be equal in strength to 
carrying capacity of the axles and equipped with roller side bearings, steel 
wheels, axles, bolsters, journal boxes, bearings, center plates, etc., shall | 
in accordance with A. R. A. standards and recommended practice as in thi 
case of other classes of freight equipment cars. Cast steel side frames, 


R. A. design, modified for clasp brakes. 

18. Marking.—A. standard marking for freight cars (Fig. 6) 
with the additional marking “Helium Gas” and such other marking 
may be required. 


19. Safety appliances.— Safety appliances shall be in accordance w 


Fig. 7 and specifications therewith, which conform to the United States 
satety appliances standard. Fastenings for safety appliances must not 
screwed or riveted to the shell or tank; they shall be secured to suita 


tank bands or parts of car structure. 


SAFETY VALVES AND SAFETY VENTS 

20. Safety zalves.—None required. 

21. Safety vent.—(a) One cover plate of each tank shall be dril! 
for two or more safety ports, tapped to take the safety devices. 

(b) The safety device shall preferably be closed with a frangible d 
of suitable material of a thickness that will insure rupture at or below t 
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pressure for the tanks. The design shall be approved by the Bureau 
Explosives and conform to requirements prescribed by the Interstate 
imerce Commission regulations. 
) Safety devices on each tank shall be protected from accidental 
ury by a suitable steel cover, securely fastened to the tank and arranged 
hat it can be readily opened for inspection and can be securely locked 
a closed position. 
’y* 
Tests 
Certification of tests.—Tests of tanks and their safety devices shall 
seed by the party making the tests to the owner of the tank car and 
the chief basomaten, Bureau of Explosives, in the form prescribed by 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
} Tests of tanks.—Tanks shall be tested before being put into service, 
ifter that as required by the Interstate Commerce Commission regulations 
retest of cylinders, 
Tanks shall be tested to a pressure of not less than one and two-thirds 
mes the charging pressure corresponding to a temperature of 70 deg. F. 
which the tank is designed. 
4. Tests of safety devices.—Safety devices shall be tested at intervals as 
prescribed by the Bureau of Explosives. 
When valves are tested, the date, pressure to which tested, place where 
test was made, and by whom, shall be stenciled on the tank in accordance 
ith the American Railway Association standard marking for freight cars 
(Fig. 6). 


INSPECTION 
25. Inspection.—Tank cars shall be inspected as to their construction 
and equipment before being placed in service, by inspectors in the employ 


f the car builder or the car owner. 
The car builder shall furnish to the car owner, and to the chief inspector, 
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Bureau of Explosives, before the car is placed in service, a certificate in 
the form given on Page 47, that such car complies in all details with the 
requirements of the American Railway Association Standard Specifica- 
tions for Class VI Tank Car. 

When the car 7 its equipment meet the requirements of the specifica- 
tions, the legend “‘A. R. A. Spec. VI’ with the initials of the party whose 
spector made Hy ‘inspection, and the date of the inspection, shall be 
tenciled on the tank in accordance with the American Railway Associa- 
tion standard marking for freight cars (Fig. 6). 


Changes Required in Class V Tank Car Specifications 


For the transportation of propane and anhydrous ammonia, a 
Class V type tank car is required. It is necessary to increase the 
liameter of the tank beyond the maximum now prescribed by 
the specifications. The following revisions are, therefore, recom- 
mended in connection with these specifications in order to adapt 
them for the transportation of the commodities mentioned. 


SECTION 1 
Suggested Change: Fiber Stress —The calculated fiber stress, 
based on the formula 
pressure X diameter. 


2X wall thickness of plate. 





Stress in lb. per sq. in. = 
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shall not exceed 17,500 Ib. per sq. in. at a pressure of 500 Ib. per 
sq. in. for tanks over 52.5 in. inside diameter. 


SECTION 2 
Suggested Change and Addition: Material.—(a) All plates for 
tank, and for dome, shall be of steel complying with the American 
Society for Testing Materials specifications for steel plates of 
flange quality for forge welding, Grade “B.” 
(b) Minimum thickness of plates shall be as follows: 
Shell Tank 


Diameter of Tank Sheet Heads Dome Sheet 
ee A OF WIE. oa ckie civeces ¥% in. ¥% in. ¥% in 

(Y% in, min, 

at weld.) 


(c) Rivets for securing the anchorage to the tank shall comply 
with the American Railway Association Specifications for Rivet 
Steel and Rivets for steam boilers and other pressure vessels. 


SECTION 3 

Suggested Change: Welding.—All seams, including longitu- 
dinal, circumferential and dome seams, shall be welded by the 
water-gas process, hammered or rolled; the seams to be annealed 
after welding. 

Section 5 

Suggested Change: ‘Tank heads.—Tank heads shall be dished 
to a radius equal to the diameter of the tank, for pressure on the 
concave side. 

Section 13 

Suggested Changes: Anchorage.—(a) Longitudinal. The tank 
shall be secured against end shifting by anchorage at the center, 
or at the bolster, or be secured to the underframe by some means 
other than by the use of head blocks. The method of anchorage 
shall be one approved by the American Railway Association. 
Connection of anchorage to tank: 

Shearing area of rivets............. ped anes ween 30 sq. in 

Se MM, Be CNG 6b oad ovkddcivnnh becaeunennsen 24 sq. in. 

Rivets securing anchorage to shell shall be hot pressed and 
driven on the inside, the edges of the heads to be fused by elec- 
tric welding to prevent leaking, and to be covered with a metal 
covering fused by electric welding on all edges to keep rivet 
heads free from all liquids to prevent corrosion. 

The metal covering, when initially applied, to be provided with 
a hole to permit making the air pressure test, and after test has 
been made and no leakages occur at the fused edges of the rivet 
heads and the protective metal covering, the hole in the metal 
covering is to be tightly closed with plug electrically fused in 
place. 

The longitudinal anchorage of tank to underframe shall be of 
metal throughout, and the minimum requirements shall be as 
follows: 

Connection of anchorage to underframe: 

SHOaritier ATOR OF TIVERS OF DONE s oie ccc cccccccsccccens 15 sq. in. 

DOATME SPER GE TIVES OF DONS. 0. o0ccccccciscccceses 12 sq. in. 

When bolts are used for securing the anchorage rigidly to 
the underframe, they shall be turned bolts and be driven in 
reamed holes. 

When, because of the construction, bolts cannot be inserted 
from the top so that the nuts will be on the bottom, nut locks 
shall be applied to both bolts and nuts, or rivets shall be used. 

Where either tank or underframe has more than one con- 
nection, if these connections hold the tank rigidly to the under- 
frame, the total rivet or bolt value shall be 20 per cent in excess 
of the requirement specified; if the connections do not hold the 
tank rigidly to the underframe, the total rivet or bolt value shall 
be double that specified. 

(b) Dome yokes, tank bands, etc—If tank bands are used, 
there shall be two for tanks not more than 78 in. in diameter. and 
four for tanks of greater diameter. 


Section 18 
Suggested Change: Marking.—A. R. A. Standard Marking for 
Freight Cars (Fig. 6) with the additional marking, “Chlorine Gas 
(or Sulphur Dioxide, Anhydrous Ammonia, Propane, as the case 
may be) Tank Car—Tank and Valve Must Be Tested Every Two 
Years” on each side of tank below dome. 


SECTION 23 


Suggested Changes: Tests of tanks—New tanks shall be 
tested with a hydrostatic pressure of 500 Ib. per sq. in., also with 
air pressure of 100 Ib. per sq. in., which air pressure shall be 
applied to the tank, also to the space between the heads of the 
anchor rivets and their protective caps, before being put into 
service and after that at intervals of not over 2 years, except 
that the air test is not required for subsequent retests, and the 
hydrostatic pressure reduced to 400 lb. per sq. in. 
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Tanks built prior to April 1, 1924, may be stenciled to show a 
300 Ib. test until they are due for retest, when the 400 Ib. test must 
be applied and car so stencilled. 

Any tank damaged to the extent of requiring patching or 
renewal of one or more sheets, shall be retested before being 
returned to service. 

All tests shall be made by completely filling the tank with 
water, or other approved liquid safe to use, of a temperature 
which shall not exceed 70 deg. F. during the test, and applying 
the pressure in any suitable manner. The tank shall hold the 
prescribed pressure for not less than thirty minutes without any 
leak whatever. Calking to stop leaks developed during the test 
will not be premitted. 

When tanks are tested, the date, pressure to which tested, 
place where test was made, and by whom, shall be stenciled on 
the tank in accordance with the American Railway Association 
standard marking for freight cars (Fig. 6). 


Section (D) 


Suggested Change: Class V tank cars, with tanks tested as 
prescribed by the specification shall be used for the transportation 
of liquid products whose properties are such as to involve danger 
of loss of life in the event of leakage or rupture of the tank; pro- 
vided that shipments of such products in tank cars is authorized 


E'Diam ~, vet or § Diam. 
8 with end Riveted > # 
pplication of Std.Nut 
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Fig. 2 


by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s regulations governing 
the transportation of dangerous articles other than explosives. 

Liquid products of this description whose shipment has been 
so authorized are: chlorine, sulphur dioxide. 


Changes in Other Class Specifications 


Specifications for class III and class IV tank cars, section 2, 

material. Paragraph (b), should read: 

“Rivets shall comply with the American Railway Association 
specifications for rivet steel and rivets for steam boilers and 
other pressure vessels.” 

Specification for classes I, II, III and IV tank cars, section 7, 
paragraph (a), should read: 

“The valve shall preferably be designed to embody the features 
outlined on Page 55. Before a valve embodying these features 
may be properly approved for general use, the design of the 
valve and its mechanism, together with detailed information in 
regard to its performance under actual service conditions, must 
be submitted for approval.” 

Specifications for class III tank cars, section 21, safety vent, 
should read the same as section 21 for classes I and II tank cars. 
Present paragraph to have prefix (B) and add paragraph (a) as 
follows: 

“(a) Tanks carrying volatile non-inflammable products whose 
vapor pressure at a temperature of 100 deg. F. does not exceed 
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25 Ib. per sq. in. (see note) need not be equipped with saf 
valves, but if not so equipped, shall be provided with a 5-in. vent, 
depending on a frangible lead disk for safety, which vent sho]! 
be of approved design, as shown by Fig. 11, the disk to be of a 
thickness that will insure rupture at a pressure not higher than 30 
Ib. per sq. in. Note:—Typical liquid products of this description 
are: ammonia liquor, ammonia water.” 

Specifications for classes I, II, III and IV tank cars, modify as 
follows: Add to first sentence, section 6-B for classes I and lI, 
and to section 6-C for classes III and IV, the following: 

“and be permanently attached to tank by means of hinge or 
chain; when chain is used it should be % or %¢ in. in diameter 
and attached on outside, on all new equipment and on existing 
equipment when receiving repairs.’ 

Specifications for classes II and III tank cars, modify as 
follows: Add to first paragraph, Section 23: 

“Tanks used exclusively in asphalt service, and so stencilled, 
the test period may be extended to ten years unless the tank is 
used for other commodities, at which time the car should be 
retested before being put in that service.” 


Heater Coils 


Add to specification a drawing showing typical inlet and outlet 
connection for heater coil, as shown in Fig. 3, and refer to same 
in second paragraph, section 4, page 56. 


Modification of Diagrams Shown 
in the Specifications for Tank Cars 


Modify Fig. 4, center sill, to permit use of channel center sills 
for tank cars requiring bottom outlets. The new A. R. A, design 
to be recommended for classes V and VI tank cars. 

Omit Fig. 5, covering minimum draft gear requirements. Same 
is obsolete. 

Omit Fig. 6-A, showing stencilling on end of tanks. Same is 
obsolete and superseded by Fig. 6. 

Modify Fig. 9-A, as follows: 
plan view, “% inch drill, one only.” 
“% 6 inch drill, one only.” 

Spring follower—Indicate % in. radius on lower corner of 
follower which extends on a radius of 215%¢ in. from the center. 
This change suggested to prevent the follower from binding in 
the case. 

Modify Fig. 10-A, as follows: 

Lower edge of port openings to have a % in. radius on the 
inside to prevent follower from binding. 

Location of 9 %e in. drilled hole, shown as %g@ in., should be 
increased to %g¢ in, and hole shown as %g@ in., drill, one only. 


Spring case—Remove from 
Show on sectional view, 


Suggested Change in Rules of Interchange 


Your committee suggests that certain tank cars formerly 
anchored with head blocks, the tank heads of which have not been 
reinforced, and all tank cars anchored with head blocks be 
barred from interchange after a certain date, and desire to 
recommend changes in the Rules of Interchange as follows: 

“Tank cars formerly equipped with head blocks will not be 
accepted in interchange after January 1, 1926, unless tank heads 
have been reinforced in accordance with paragraph 5 of class II 
tank car specifications. 

All tank cars having head block anchorage will be barred from 
interchange after January 1, 1930.” 

This report is signed by C. E. CHAMBERS (chairman), 
superintendent motive power and equipment, Central Railroad of 
New Jersey; C. T. RIPLEY, chief mechanical engineer, Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe; GEO. McCORMICK, general superinten- 
dent motive power, Southern Pacific; W. C. LINDNER, chief 
car inspector, Pennsylvania System; COL. B. W. DUNN, chief 
inspector, Bureau of Explosives; A. E. SMITH, vice-president, 
Union Tank Car Company; GEO. HARTLEY, Hydro Asphalt 
Products Company; C. W. OWSLEY, superintendent railway 
traffic and sales department, The Texas Company. 


Report of Sub-Committee on 
Bottom Discharge Outlets 


At the meeting of the Tank Car Committee held March 30, 
1923, the sub-committee on Bottom Discharge Outlets was 
instructed to arrange for a test of 30 A. R. A. standard valves, 
in order to provide a basis for an intelligent comparison with the 
various experimental types of valves undergoing similar test. 
With this object in view, 15 U. T. L. X. cars and 15 T. C. X. cars 
were equipped with A. R. A. standard type outlet valves, and their 
performance observed for about four (4) months, with the 
following results: 

The U. T. L. X. cars have made 55 trips under load, and on 13 
of these trips valves leaked, permitting accumulations of liquid in 
the outlet pipes varying from two to five quarts. It does not 
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appear that in any of these cases the rate of leakage was more 
than the dropping allowed under the I. C. C. regulations, para- 
graph 401 (b). ; 

Leakages were reported against 8 of the 15 cars, the other 
7 cars against which no leakages were reported made a total of 
21 loaded trips. 

The T. C. X. cars have made 115 trips under load, and on 34 
of these trips valves leaked at rates varying from 6 to 123 drops 
per minute. In many of these cases it is apparent that the rate 
of leakage could not be considered as more than the dropping 
permitted under the I. C. C. regulations, paragraph 401 (b). 

Leakages were reported against 13 of the 15 cars, the other 2 
cars against which no leakages were reported made a total of 13 
loaded trips. 

The following remarks are taken from these reports of 
leakages: 

“Not very good tension in spring.” 

“Valve not closed entirely, due to laxity of tension in spring.” 

“No leak in this valve, which is exceptional.” ; 

“This vaive leaked, but works as well as any on previous cars 
received.” 

“There must have been something on seat to cause leak.” 

“Can be closed very quickly if anything goes wrong.” 

The attached summary of performance of other types of valves 
now undergoing test shows the decided superiority of several of 
them, as indicated by an asterisk in the following table, over the 
A. R. A. valve from the standpoint of rigid closure and per- 


centage of leakages: 

Percentages 

of Leakages 
27.7 


Name of Valve Leakages Trips 
47 170 


Perret TT Tree 
*Positive Self-Locking ..............- 5 44 11.4 
*Bolton and Minniear (See detailed 

CUTTS oocccsccenesscecsveceses 0 18 _— 
CEE v0s460esaeneednnnvenstesesneeun 2 11 18.2 
COUP cceseenstcecescesesseensescsss 20 46 43.5 
OGD occbennseneceesennanseeenees 11 18 61. 
*Donomarent (Used in cotton seed oil 

CUED «560 K606begs 00k nussececance 1 17 5.9 
Everlasting (Four of these leakages oc- 

curred on last five trips)........... 11 34 32.4 
GEPTONE ccccccccccccesceccecccescese 1 2 50. 
CHOP TUNG on 8.0 06665:5:0504006860 2 27 7.4 
Osburn (No reports received) 
POON ccnnenéossceoenonseneenes 1 1 100. 
"3 SS errr rrr err 2 5 40. 
“ROGER BO Bevceseccvcsesenseseeonse a 22 18.2 
Union Tank Car Company (No reports received) 
CPR. 0: kn cctdnensnncteusenensesees 1 5 20. 


Includes all trips covered by Supplemental Summary, dated 
April 23, 1924, and Summary shown in 1923 Report. 

C. W. Owsley and A. E. Smith call particular attention to the 
fact that they are not satisfied with the test reports received on 
the A. R. A, standard valves, as no instructions were given 
unloaders to see that outlet nozzle was properly drained after 
raising the valve prior to removal of the cap which is in accord- 
ance with Bureau of Explosives Rules, and, therefore, feel that 
the test reports are not representative of the condition of the 
standard A. R. A. valves. 

This sub-committee report on bottom discharge outlets is signed 
by W. E. Cooper, chairman; C. W. Owsley, C. T. Ripley and A. 
“. Smith. 


Letter from Col. B. W. Dunn on 
Bottom Outlet Failures 


Referring to * * * bottom outlet failures occurring in the 
transportation of gasoline during the years 1918 to 1923, inclusive, 
it will be noted that the bottom outlet failures may be divided 
into six (6) groups, according to the nature of the failure, the 
most serious being that in which the fact that the valve leaks 
slightly would have very little effect on the results. -I refer to the 
breaking off of the outlet valve casting and unseating of the 
valve by external violence due to derailments, collisions, etc. 
Eighty-two (82) failures of this nature have caused a property 
loss of $597,498, most of which would probably not have occurred 
had the outlet valve been locked on its seat. 

If we compare failures of this nature with failures due to the 
valve or valve cap being loose and permitting slight leakage only, 
it will be observed that while failures of this nature are most 
numerous, 239 having been reported in the past six (6) years, 
the property loss is only $27,861, and might possibly be avoided by 
more frequent inspection of the condition of the valve and by the 
use of a good gasket in the valve cap. 

It is true, however, that the 79 cases in which the valve was 
‘nseated and the outlet valve casting or outlet valve cap broken 
by the formation of ice in the outlet chamber might properly be 
added to the 239 cases of leaking valves and caps, any one of 
vhich, under certain conditions, might have resulted in the more 
serious failure, indicated by the $62,536 loss chargeable to the 
9 cases of frozen outlets. The damage resulting from water 
reezing in the bottom outlet chamber might be prevented by 
‘roviding an air trap in the outlet chamber to take care of the 
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expansion of freezing liquid. It is my understanding that a 
device of this nature has proven very satisfactory in several 
cars equipped by the Sinclair Refining Company, and that the 
Tank Car Committee has authorized the installation of this 
device on a number of cars for trial under actual service 
conditions. 

The three (3) other classes of failure might occur in spite of 
the tightness of the valve, inasmuch as they are primarily due to 
carelessness. In considering the valve problem, however, it is well 
to have these failures in mind in order that we may provide, if 
possible, a means of making the valve fool-proof. 

Several of the experimental types of valves now undergoing 
trial provide a means for locking the valve firmly on its seat, and, 
therefore, solve the problem as far as the most expensive type of 
failure is concerned. They also might reduce the losses chargeable 
to frozen outlets, inasmuch as while they might leak slightly and 
permit freezing of liquid in the outlet chamber, it is believed, that 
aside from the bursting of the outlet pipe or cap, very slight 
leakage of contents would follow, whereas with the standard A. 
R. A. type of valve, freezing of liquid in the outlet chamber 
usually lifts the valve off its seat at the same time that it bursts 
the pipe or cap and permits a heavy flow of liquid when the ice 
begins to thaw. 

It would, therefore, appear that several of these experimental 
valves are great improvements over the ordinary type of valve 
now in use, and that while the experiments of the past few years 
may not justify the adoption of one or more of these types as a 
standard, it would seem reasonable for the A. R. A. Tank Car 
Committee to approve one or more of these valves for general 
use by anyone desiring to install them. 

COLONEL B. W. DUNN, 
Chief Inspector, Bureau of Explosives. 


Report of Joint Sub-Committee on Dome Covers 


In connection with the meeting held by the Tank Car Com- 
mittee at New York City, Friday, March 30, 1923, at which time, 
in accordance with Docket TC-11, sub-committee was appointed 
to establish fundamental principles in dome cover designs with a 
view of adopting recommended practices. 

The committee made a survey of the various types of dome 
covers now in use on tank cars through a questionnaire that was 
sent out to the majority of tank car owners and operators in the 
United States, and as a result of the compilation of this question- 
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naire, it was deemed advisable to have some of the tank car 
owners submit their dome cover for examination and test. The 
dome covers selected for test differed very materially in design, 
but were representative of the different styles of dome covers 
now in use. A total of fifteen (15) dome covers, as shown below, 
were submitted for examination and test on March 14 and 15, 
1924, at the Union Tank Car Company’s plant, Whiting, Ind. 


Committee’s 


Identification Designer or 

No. User of Dome Cover Submitted Shown on Print 
1. General Chemical Compamy.......ccccccccccccccccces 73-BR 
2. Pennsylvania Tank Car Company.............ceeeeeee: 905 
3. M.A. Garrett (Tank Car Appliance Co.)............ TC48C 
SS Te Ie I a cc cw tctncschevscéscencnce 3462 
5. The Texas Co. (Chicago Steel Car Co.).............. 2240 
6. General American Tank Car Corp’n................... 4929 
mm So eee Sketch—A. H. Kenneweg 
8 A. Y. McDonald Mfg. Co. (Universal Gas-tight Cover) 


1711 and 1848 
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9. American Car & Foundry Company 
Plain screw type cover no print covering 


10. American Car & Foundry Company................4 3572540 
11. American Car & Foundry Company,...............< 3572627 
12. American Car & Foundry Company.................¢ 3572542 
ci MA. Se Oe SD sc cnecnsacucnccnssacnkanee 3456 
14. American Car & Foundry Company............... 41710894 
Se. CE SE eo nivedscncbetneuans Order 7058, Sheet 1 


Order 7058, Sheet 2 
Order 7058 dated 1-16-24 


The following members of the Committee and their repre- 
sentatives examined and tested these dome covers: 

W. C. Lindner, chairman. 

R. H. Owens, representative of Cosden Company (Member). 

G. S, Goodwin, representative of Rock Island R. R. Co. 

W. E. Cooper, representative of Bureau of Explosives. 

B. L. Hustis, representative of Bureau of Explosives. 

C. W. Owsley, representative. of The Texas Company 

(Member). 
J. J. Root, representing Member A. E. Smith, Union Tank 
Car Company. 

J. R. Alcott, representing Member C. T. Ripley, A. T. & S 

All the dome covers submitted were fitted up in accordance 
with the Union Tank Car Company’s tracing sketch, dated 
September 10, 1923, shown as Fig. 1, and both air and water 
pressure were applied to develop tightness of the cover. All of 
the covers tested in the above manner showed a tight seal, there 
being no evidence of leakage, and on examination of the various 
features of the dome covers, the Committee concluded the 
following: 

Cover No, 1—Not a general service dome cover, purely an acid 
car cover and embodies no safety devices. 

Cover No. 2.—Has no safety devices and is also equipped with a 
loose gasket in the cover which could easily become lost. 

Cover No. 3.—Gives a warning of internal pressure, similar to 
present screw type cover, but could be opened under internal 
pressure. 

Cover No. 4.—Could not be applied to all tank cars on account of 
the present design of some of the old type screw covers having 
a flat surface, and not strong enough for the yoke device. 

Cover No. 5.—Has no safety device. Cover could be removed 
under internal pressure, 

Cover No. 6—Liability of ‘knocking off the two 2-inch pipe vents, 
thereby losing the lading in the event the car is wrecked and 
turned over on its top. 

Cover No. 7.—An ordinary bolted type of cover with a safety 
device, which is very good, inasmuch as the cover could not 
be removed under internal pressure. 

Cover No, 8.—Is not a permanent dome cover and could not be 
considered by the Committee as anything else but a loading and 
unloading device. 

Cover No. 9.—Present standard screw type cover with asbestos 
metallic gasket. 

Cover No. 10.—A bolted type cover so constructed that it would 
require more than one man to apply same. Furthermore the 
lugs on the cover that engage hinge bolts were fdéund to be 
weak in construction, and there would be the possibility of 
their being broken off under service conditions. This cover has 
a safety device which necessitates rotating cover after the hinge 
bolts were loosened, in order to take the cover off; however, it 
would be possible to rotate this cover under internal pressure. 

Cover No. 11.—Embodies the same principles of operation as No. 
10, and the same objections, therefore, apply. 

Cover No. 12.—Embodies the same principles of operation as No. 
10, and the same objections, therefore, apply. 

Cover No. 13.—Is a malleable iron bolted type cover that has no 
absolute safety device; there being the possibility of removing 
the cover under internal pressure. 

Cover No. 14.—The present standard screw type of cover, to 
which an interior lift valve is applied that prevents the removal 
of the cover under internal pressure. 

Cover No. 15.—Is not a permanent dome cover and could not be 
considered by the Committee as anything else but a Loading and 
Unloading Device. 

In view of the fact that dome covers Nos. 7 and 14 were the 
only ones which showed merit as absolute safety devices, it was 
decided that the Union Tank Car Company and the Cosden Com- 
pany should purchase and apply six (6) covers each of the No. 7 
design, and the Texas C ompany six (6) of the No, 14 design, and 
apply them to six (6) of their tank cars, in order that these 
covers may be given service tests, and the committee, thereby, 
be in a better position to judge the merits of the safety devices. 

In the Whiting tests it was found that the bolted type dome 
covers with internal pressure would give evidence of the pressure 
as soon as one of the bolts were loosened, and it was the opinion 
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of some of the representatives of the committee present that th’ 
was sufficient warning to an operator to desist from loosening a: 
further bolts or attempting to take off the cover; other rep: 
sentatives of the committee, however, were of the opinion th 
an absolute safe-guard should be applied to covers, so that 
would be impossible to take off the dome cover under intern 
pressure, and inasmuch as cover No. 7 was the only one whi 
had such a device for the bolted type dome cover, the applicati 
of this device to twelve (12) tank cars, as above referred 
was deemed advisable. 

As a result of the tests conducted, the committee studied th 
various designs of dome covers and are of the opinion that 
bolted type dome cover hinged to the retaining ring will give tly 
best service under all conditions, and they, therefore, recommen! 
that a dome cover and dome cover ring of the design shown i: 
Fig. 2, with an approved safety device, for Class III and I\ 
tank cars, be given a further trial. In designing this cover the 
committee has established a standard inside diameter of sixteen 
(16) inches to better enable a man to enter, and also ribbed the 
top of the cover and at the hinge bolt slots, so that in unscrewing 
the nuts from the hinge bolts, it would not be possible to throw 
off the bolts until after the nuts have been unscrewed a certain 
distance. The recommended cover as shown in Fig. 2 has been 

referred to the Sub-Committee for further consideration, 

The committee further feels that no action should be taken 
on the screw type dome covers for Classes II, III and IV tank 
cars until such time as they have obtained definite results from 
device No. 14, which is applicable to the screw type dome cover, 
which will be tried out on six (6) of the Texas Company’s tank 
cars under service conditions. 

This report is signed by the Members of a joint sub-com- 
mittee on Dome Covers. 

A. R. A. Tank Car Committee: W. 
T. Ripley, Geo, McCormick. 

American Petroleum Institute: A. E. Smith, C. W. Owsley, 
R. H. Owens. 


Report of Joint Sub-Committee on Safety Valves 

In connection with Docket TC-7, in which the Sub-Committee 
were directed to prepare drawings for suitable gages for safety 
valves. 

The committee is still working on this proposition, and have 
made some progress toward this end, but to date have not 
developed a suitable gage to recommend for adoption. 

With regards to working up a new design of safety valve, in 
line with Col. B. W. Dunn’s idea of using frangible disc, wish 
to report that no valves of this type have been submitted for 
test. However, under date of November 12, 1923, tests were 
conducted at the Altoona Laboratories, Pennsylvania System, of 
a safety valve designed by J. C. P. deKrafft, of the Tank Vent 
Valve Company, 1330 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa., as covered 
in our report of November 20, 1923, the conclusions of which 
were that this safety valve was no improvement over the present 
standard safety valve. 

The deKrafft valve was the only new design of safety valve 
submitted to the committee to pass judgment on, and it will, there- 
fore, be necessary to extend the work =ntil such time as a suitable 
safety valve can be developed. 

This report is signed by members of the joint sub-committee 
on Safety Valves. 

A. R. A. Tank Committee: W. C. Lindner, chairman; C, T. 

A 


C. Lindner, chairman; C. 


Ripley, Geo. McCormick. _ 
American Petroleum Institute: A. 
R. H. Owens. 


E. Smith, C. W. Owsley, 


Discussion 


G. W. Rink (C. R. R. of N. J.): These tanks in order 
to carry 2,000 lb. pressure are made extremely heavy. 
They extend the full length of the car and generally carry 
in multiples of two, two below and two above, of two 
below and one above in the center extending the full 
length of the car. 

In the last sentence in the first paragraph under section 
23, the 400 Ib. has been changed to 300 Ib. per sq. in. 

Omit the third paragraph of Section 23 reading: 
“Tanks built prior to April 1, 1924, may be stenciled to 
show a 300 lb. test until they are due for retest, when 
the 400 Ib. test must be applied and car so stenciled.” 

The following should be added to the last sentence of 
the fifth paragraph ending: “receiving repairs.” “This 
does not apply to tank cars used for transporting sul- 
phuric acid or nitrating acid.” 

That is because the cover on the acid cars must be 
arranged so that they can be carried off away from th 
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dome to allow the drippings which adhere to the underside 
of the cover to run over the tank and not be adjacent to 
the dome where the ladder is located. 

Tle committee also desires that the definition of a tank 
car be further clarified, and I will read the proposed 
chanve, and I assume it will be submitted to letter ballot: 
P sed change—Tank Car: A tank car is any car other than a box 
which one or more metal or wooden tanks designed for the trans- 

of liquids or compressed gases are permanently attached and 
f hich such tanks are not and cannot be detached for filling or for 
emptying or storage of their contents, 

\\. A. Mitchell (M. K. & T.): One thing of vital im- 
portance in connection with cars now in service is 
anchorage. It is our experience that the anchorage bolis 
shear off quite too frequently, permitting tanks to 
shift and, in some cases, causing the outlet leg to be 
broken off and contents of tank wasted. If matters now 
assivned to the Tank Car Committee do not take into 
account this subject, their duty should be extended and 
a study made and recommendations formulated to cover 
the anchorage of the various types of cars now in 
service with the least possible cost to car owners. 

In connection with specifications for the Class VI 
Tank Car, it is noted that the specifications of trucks 
“shall be in accordance with A. R. A. standard and 
recommended practice, as in case of other classes of 
freight equipment cars.” From this recommendation, 
it is considered that trucks suitable for freight cars 
other than tank car equipment are to be considered satis- 
factory in every way for use under tank car equipment. 
Why should not trucks suitable for other classes o 
freight equipment be suitable for use under tank cars: 
The M-K-T Lines handle a great many tank cars under 
load, and our experience during the past 16 months 
leads me to believe that it might be possible, by thorough 
study of trucks, body bolster construction and_ side 
bearings, to eliminate a great deal of trouble by reason 
of derailments of loaded tank car equipment. 

During the year 1923 and the first four months of 
year 1924, there were 91 loaded tank cars derailed on 
M-K-T Lines, attributed to soft track and excessive side 
bearing clearance. There were 14 of these cars and con- 
tents destroyed by fire. Settlement for 14 cars was made 
with their owners for $22,802.03, or an average cost of 
$1,628.71 per car. Of the cars in accident, 67 were re- 
paired in contract shops at a cost of $39,512.72 or an aver- 
age of $540.49 per car, making the total $62,314.75 in set- 
tlement with owners for cars destroyed and cost of cars 
repaired. This is an average of $769.32 per car. I am 
satisfied that the loss of contents and damage to other 
equipment would run the cost to M-K-T Lines for the 
16 months under consideration to well over $100,000. 

Many tank cars have side bearings made of pressed 
shapes and due to the high center of gravity there is a 
great deal of oscillation. This tends to distort side bear- 
ings of this construction, thereby increasing side bearing 
clearance until, in many cases, it is far greater than recom- 
mended practice or far greater than should obtain in car 
equipment of the ordinary type. 

The construction of body bolsters should be such that 
there would be absolutely no deflection, and side bearings 
‘ld be of a type whereby the clearance should be 
made the minimum amount and not subject to increase 
through distortion of the bearings or any prat. 

| D. Freeman (S. P.): The committee reports having 
male tests and comparisons of the A. R. A. type of 
bo'‘om-discharge outlets with various experimental types. 
We may differ as to the propriety of locating these outlets 
at ‘1e bottom of tank cars, but until it has been demon- 
ed that some other location is preferable, the com- 
mit_ce will no doubt continue to give careful attention to 
th’: important item. 
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The changes in specifications in Class V tank cars, 
recommended by the committee, are made necessary, it 
would seem, to provide for the handling of other com- 
modities than are now provided for movement in this 
class of car. In increasing the diameter of Class V tank 
cars, changes are necessary and the recommendations made 
by the committee are in line with good practice and safe 
and economical handling of such products in tank cars. 

Tank cars for handling Helium gas is a new proprosi- 
tion and one that has not heretofore come before the 
association. It is hardly possible that a report, complete 
and correct in all details, is given you regarding the con- 
struction of tank cars for this purpose. Some modifica- 
tion and changes will no doubt be found necessary. 
However, it is my opinion that the committee’s recom- 
mendations regarding the construction of tank cars for 
handling Helium gas should have the approval of the 
members. 

The suggested change in the Rules of Interchange re- 
garding tank cars with head block anchorage and tank 
cars that formerly had head block anchorage, the tank 
heads of which have not been reinforced, should be re- 
jected in interchange at some stated time, is a step in the 
right direction, as practically all such cars are of an abso- 
lete type and, generally speaking, of weak construction. 

Mr. Brazier: I was very much interested in the state- 
ment of Mr. Mitchell of the large number of tanks de- 
stroyed on the M. K. T. There is a fault somewhere, 
either in the track or in the construction of the tank car. 
This committee has gone into the details of the construction 
very carefully and thoroughly, but there is evidently some- 
thing which could be overcome. 

G. S. Goodwin (C. R. I & P.): Our experience on 
the Rock Island is much the same as that of the M. K. T. 
We are also having a great many cars destroyed. 

I do not understand that there is any intention to bar 
present construction of these cars but, on the other hand, 
to study and recommend the best designs of bottom-out- 
let valves for new cars to be built. While the present 
valves may not be perfect, they must have been giving 
good service for years. 

The aim is to get an improved type dome cover that 
can be applied to the old cars with only a slight change 
and without extensive renewal. At the present time the 
bolted type appears to be the most desirable and probably 
should be fitted with some sort of hinge so as to keep 
the cover with the car to which it belongs. 

The seat for the nut of the clamping bolt should 
be ribbed so that the bolt may not be turned out of the 
way until the nut has been turned off a sufficient distance 
to release all internal pressure, and neither can it be turned 
down forcibly with a hammer until the nut is well loos- 
ened. 

Comment is made as to the present safety valves leaking. 
It is hard enough to keep the expensive locomotive safety 
valves tight and here the difficulty is increased both be- 
cause the valve must be reasonable in price and because 
the pressures are much less. Again the locomotive is 
always at home; the tank car seldom is. This precludes 
the use of any complicated valve, 

The report suggests the use of a frangible disc in con- 
nection with the spring loaded valve. This may be a way 
out of the difficulty if a proper design can be developed 
so that neither or both may be used as desired. 

The design of the helium gas tank is interesting and if 
made of the diameter specified, will involve thicknesses up- 
wards of two inches. 

G. E. Tiley (General Chemical Company): The sug- 
gested changes in the Rules of Interchange require that 
by January 1, 1926, all tank cars with heads less than 17 
in. thick showing evidence of distress be reinforced at 


























the bottom with steel shoes not less than 3%-in. thick, and 
bar head block anchored cars after January 1, 1930. The 
specifications for classes, 1, 2, and 3 tank cars authorize 
the use of equipment for shipment of corrosive and in- 
flammable products as well as products not within either 
category. Exclusive of test and internal pressure require- 
ments, no discrimination is evident to fully account for 
conditions peculiar to certain products. This holds true 
of sulphuric acid and mixed nitric and sulphuric, both of 
which are corrosive. The proposed changes in the Rules 
of Interchange are radical in nature and to a large ex- 
tent impractical, if it is intended by the committee that 
methods ordinarily followed on cars carrying non-corros- 
ives are to be applicable on acid equipment. 

On January 22, 1924, we outlined our position to the 
secretary of the association and requested modification of 
the specifications to cover standard practice in applying 
tank patches and tank head shoes. We understand this 
matter is now under consideration. 

Taking up the application of tank head shoes and 
patching, we find that there has been an utter lack of 
uniformity in that respect in the past, and have taken 
the initiative to work out standard specifications which 
will relieve railroads of certain hazards which they now 
have due to the independent procedures used by the 
various companies owning the cars or by the railroads 
over which the cars are moving. On a car carrying a 
corrosive, of which sulphuric acid and mixed nitric and 
sulphuric are probably the only ones transported in steel 
tanks, we have determined the average life of such a 
tank, if carefully used and kept free from as much 
internal moisture as possible, to be in the neighborhood 
of 17 years, but during the term of the life of that tank, 
the tank decreases in thickness due to internal corro- 
sion. As long as the acid is maintained at high strength, 
very little depreciation is noticed, but after a number of 
years of servce, with the introduction of air for unload- 
ing purposes, the condensate attacks the steel to a cer- 
tain extent so that in time the thickness is such as to 
preclude some of the changes that are at present recom- 
mended. These cars, it might be stated, are not unloaded 
at the bottom in any case on account of the dangerous 
condition that might turn up. The acid is unloaded 
through the dome by the application of air, but is forced 
out through a pipe which extends to the bottom of the 
tank and is connected to the customer’s receiving lines. 
The General Chemical Company and, as far as I know, 
every other owner of acid tank car equipment would 
never think of applying a shoe to a tank head without 
first burning out the defective section. The reason for 
that is that should a leak develop underneath the head 
of a single rivet and permit acid to get between the 
head proper and the applied shoe iron sulphate would 
shortly develop, and with that formation you would get 
a weak acid formation which would attack both the 
head and the shoe, and you would never know what your 
real thickness of either plate was. Should any such cars 
be washed out for change of acid and have a leak of 
that character, the water would naturally find its way 
in behind the acid, mingle with it, and set up a terrific 
action on both plates and aggravate the condition which 
the association is about to set up on that class of 
equipment. 

When we perform work of that character, we burn out 
the section, carefully fit the shoe using the circumferential 
seam and using a horizontal tube leaving the seam across 
the top of the shoe, but under the present tank car speci- 
fications, if we were to follow that practice, we would 
use a 3 in. plate for that purpose, in other words, we 
would have a thinner plate than we had originally in the 
tank head, so that this becomes a very serious proposition 
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with us. We believe that in the case of acid equipmen: it 
would be a good idea to submit that particular phase in- 
volving the application of patches also to the manufact- 
uring Chemists’ Association which is composed of mvm- 
bers of all acid shippers and through that body referred 
to their Tank Car Committee. 

As regards the application of metal anchorage to exist- 
ing acid cars we feel that in the first place metal anchorage, 
as now specified for new equipment going into the acid 
service, has not up to this time demonstrated that it is 
going to be free from fault. On account of the internal 
corrosive condition which I spoke about the heads of the 
rivets gradually deteriorate along with the bottom sheet. 
Your anchorage is located at the center of the bottom at 
a point where this deterioration is apt in some cases to 
become more rapid from the friction of the acid working 
toward the center of the car down into the well and out 
of the discharge pipe. That of course would depend 
largely on the grade of acid contained in the car and the 
quality of the steel and the rate at which it would be 
attacked by the acid. 

The point we make is that the application of metal 
anchorage to an acid curve with a %-in. bottom sheet 
will naturally work out very well for a number of years. 
We. built 50 sulphuric cars in 1920 and used the sub- 
stantial anchorage on those cars, but we are not alto- 
gether satisfied that in the final analysis the anchorage 
will work out as well as it is hoped by this association, 
but, getting to the existing cars, our company is just 
as anxious to support the railroads in their efforts for 
safe transportation as any other shipper. Our instruc- 
tions are to the effect that the cars must receive proper 
attention before being delivered, but in attempting to 
apply metal anchorage to existing cars where the origi- 
nal sheath was 7% in. thick and where less now obtains 
seems to us to be a very dangerous proposition, It has 
been suggested that if the bottom sheet were deteriorated 
a pad might be riveted on in place either by burning 
out the section or riveting it over the old sheet, but by 
throwing the force to the center of such a tank directly 
at the bottom would have a tendency to buckle that 
bottom sheet along the edge of your applied section. 

Many of you do not know that sulphuric acid weighs 
15 Ib. to the gallon. That is why the diameter of those 
tanks is not as large as on an oil car. Sulphuric tanks 
are never shipped part loaded on account of the heavy 
liquid, but when they are shipped in fully loaded condi- 
tion, we have a solid weight to contend with, and while 
it is true that head blocks are giving trouble on sulphuric 
cars, we believe that the majority of that trouble can 
be remedied if the owners be required to keep their 
head blocks in good condition, and if the railroads, while 
these cars are in transit, will go to the trouble to properly 
inspect them, and where they find the compressed head 
block will move that head block and see that it is in 
good condition close to the tank head, and apply the 
proper thickness of seam between the head block casting 
and the head block itself. The principal trouble with 
the heads on tank cars is caused by loose head blocks 
where the tank received a blow at one end, and is per- 
mitted to shift against the head block with its load and 
either crush the head block further or even open up 
the tank head. 

The tank car specifications at the present time seem 
rather indefinite in the term “evidence of distress.” Evi 
dence of distress might be construed by every interchanz 
inspector as meaning something different. For the a 
manufacturer we believe we are able to detect that conditi 
before it does any real damage. Once in a while 
unforeseen condition will develop just as in every oth 
railroad operation. It might be well to make this m« 
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definite. If it is intended to mean dented tank heads, it 
is more than likely that 80 per cent of the tank car equip- 
ment would have to have the heads renewed or shoes 
apt * d. 


.D. Buzzell (A. T. & S. F.): We find that a great 
many oil companies in our - territory will gather a few 
tanks, put them out and stencil them “tested 60 tb. per 
sq. in.” and they can not pass a test. There is considerable 
camouflage on the part of the very small companies and 
railroads must watch these cases or they are going to 
get into very serious trouble with them. 

| was glad to note the side bearing question was men- 
tioned. Personally I favor the old type flat side bearing 
where you have some surface and can keep it up to a 
reasonable clearance with very little outlay. 

C. F. Giles (L. & N.): Tank cars in large numbers are 
handled over the Louisville & Nashville, with all kinds of 
commodities, and. the great source of our trouble is due 
to defects in the trucks. Most of these cars, especially the 
older types are mounted on arch bar trucks with a straight 
top and we find that the oil box bolts and column bolts 
are sheared off by these straight bars, which causes most 
of our trouble. 

W. E. Cooper (Bureau of Explosives): There is one 
thought that occurred to me today when I listened to the 
gentleman from the M-K-T wherein he spoke of 91 de- 
railments. In looking over our reports for 1922 I find 
we have a record of 13. That would indicate that the 
railroads are not complying with the Commission’s re- 
quirements to report all accidents involving shipments of 
dangerous articles. It is very essential that those reports 
should be made to us. It is the only way we have of an- 
alyzing or arriving at some conclusion as to the cause of 
these accidents. 

We have heard of the parts of the car that cause the 
most concern: The bottom outlet, the dome cover, and the 
safety valve, and we are continually striving to get some 
action towards the improvement of those features of the 

The different committees that have been working on 
that have been doing the best that they can. The chief 
difficulty seems to have been that very few ideas are sub- 
mitted. 

E. Smith (Union Tank Line) : We have been giving 
our discharge valves extraordinary attention. Having 
experimented with many different types of discharge 
valves we have come to the conclusion that the A. R. A. 
type gives us as good service as any of the types submitted. 
We found that by sweeping out the tanks, we are able to 
make those valves absolutely tight. 

The A. R. A. specifications are very complete, and when 
cars are constructed in accordance with the specifications 
we will have a car that will withstand ordinary trans- 
portation service but, as the requirements are laid down 
by the American Railway Association, should not the car 
owner get the necessary protection for his car under the 
interchange rule? 

The American Petroleum Institute have for the past 
several years made recommendations so we would get 
= necessary protection, but so far we have been unable 

o get any sympathy and have not had an interchange in 

rules. In most cases railroads that take our cars and 
damage them, then turn them back to us, under rule 32, 
say that all the damage occurred in ordinary switching. 

: statement of facts that we get under which these cars 

peo «1 does not give us any relief. 

G. E. Tiley (Gen. Chem. Co.): The tank car specifica- 

ns state that the recommended practice of the associa- 
tion provides a minimum air brake power of 60 per cent. 

- the light weight of the car, based on 50 Ib. cylinder 

essure. The proposed specifications for Class VI car 

‘ that the braking power shall be 40 per cent. of the 
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light weight of car, based on 50 lb. cylinder pressure for 
freight service. 

Mr. Rink: That is due to the fact that Helium gas is 
so light that the light weight and the loaded weight of the 
Helium car is practically the same and it is necessary to 
keep down the braking power based on the light weight 
to 40 per cent. in order to harmonize the braking of a 
car with other equipment. 

Mr. Tiley: Would that harmonize the braking power 
—a car with brakes at 40 per cent. of its light weight and 
a train where other cars have brakes at 60 per cent. of 
its light weight based on the same cylinder pressure ? 

Mr. Rink: The braking power of a freight car is based 
on its light weight and when that car is loaded the brak- 
ing power automatically reduces to about 25 or 30 per 
cent. Due to Helium gas being so light we practically 
have a loaded car at all times and the braking was based 
on those conditions. 

L. P. Michael (C. & N. W.): The Northwestern had 
occasion to check up the heating coils a short time ago 
and found that there were many different designs. Some 
were satisfactory and some were not. The reasons for 
their being unsatisfactory were: First, pipe coils were 
so located that they would not drain properly, and; 
second, the pipes themselves were not secured in a man- 
ner which would provide for expansion when the steam 
was turned into them. 

When the pipe coils were so loaded that the condensed 
water would not drain out of them the pipes would be 
bursted in cold weather and when the pipes were located 
so that they could not expand properly they were liable 
to break off at the connections and cause leakage. Leak- 
age in both cases would mean that the contents of the car 
might escape if the outlet and inlet connections were not 
closed. 

The Northwestern has a very satisfactory arrange- 
ment of piping which has the inlet pipe connection made 
in the usual location with the pipe extending to the end 
of the car. From this point the pipe extends upward 
into a header, two or three feet above the pipe, and then 
branching out across the end of the car. From this, header 
pipes extend backward the full length of the car, and 
then at the opposite end a header is located which is con- 
nected back to the outlet. With this arrangement the 
steam entering the car can go to the other end and drain 
properly to the outlet. 

The coils should extend as near as possible to the 
end of the car, for the reason that in many coils it has 
been found that the coils are much shorter than the car 
itself. This means that in handling oil, which gets very 
nearly solid in cold weather, that the end of the car cannot 
be drained and a large amount of oil fill be left which 
the inspector or car handler cannot drain out. If the coil 
extends as close as possible to the end of the car all of 
the contents can be removed. 

Mr. Rink: I would like to call the speaker’s attention 
to our specifications on heater pipe on page 56 of our 
standard specification which I believe covers the subject 
very thoroughly. 

The only thing the committee has done this year is to 
add a feature in the way of a sketch covering the pad 
which provides for the inlet and outlet for the heaters. 

We have also shown in Fig. 3, the method whereby a 
double flanged pad is secured by rivets to the shell. The 
upper flange takes the pipe within the tank and a pipe 
is screwed into the pad, rolled, and then welded, while 
the pipe extending below the tank is screwed into the pad 
and then welded. 

There is a foot note on that drawing which calls atten- 
tion to a still more desirable pad. That is, the pipe pro- 
jecting below the pipe shell can be inserted in the smaller 
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pad, and that small pad, in turn, secured by studs to the 
main pad. That is to provide for replacement in case the 
outside pipe is broken off. 

J. Snowden Bell: While the important details of a tank 
car have been quite fully brought out in the committee’s 
paper and the ensuing discussion, the complete general 
design of that car does not seem to be dealt with. I do 
not know whether it is within the function of the com- 
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mittee, but I would like to ask whether, or to what ext: »; 
at all, the preparation of a standard design tank car js 
desirable. 

Mr. Chambers: I think that about as far as we can 
on standards has already been done. We have speci: 
thicknesses and types of steel and all the things in g¢n- 
eral construction that go with a regular car. 

The report was accepted and referred to letter ballo: 


Report of Committee on Loading Rules 





It is noticeable that all departments 
of steam railroads are giving attention 
to the greater utilization of equipment. 
The consideration given this subject by 
the Committee on Loading Rules is in- 
dicated by the proposed changes in the 
table under Rule 23 which will tend to 
promote the increased serviceability of 
cars. 











One of the important features of the 
committee’s work each year is unques- 
tionably the meetings held with shippers 
in the steel and automobile industries 
who have occasion to ship large quan- 
tities of sheet steel in box cars. The 
results of trial loadings under new 
methods of storing and bracing will be 
studied before recommending changes in 
the loading rules. 





R. L. Kleine 
Chairman 


During the past year, your committee held a number of meetings 
with the shippers of sheet steel in box cars and trial loads embody- 
ing new suggestions of stowing and bracing were sent out and the 
results studied. The customary annual meetings with the shippers 
in the steel and automobile industries were held and your committee 
desires to express its appreciation of the assistance and cooperation 
tendered by the shippers. 

In order to keep pace with the state of the art, it is essential 
that your committee authorized trial shipments of new methods of 
loading, after approving such methods, in order to ascertain the 
merits and safety of the loads before recommending a change in 
the loading rules, and your committee has assumed that there is 
no objection to this procedure. 

The following changes in the rules and cuts are herewith sub- 
mitted for your approval and submission to letter ballot for adoption 
bv the Association: 


_ »~ = 
Rute 5 
Prot ’ Where x weights of lading are not specified, the 
following will be allowed: 
Marked Total weight 
Capacity of car Load weight 
of car and lading 
40,00 66,01 66,000 less light weight of car 
On 10,0 103,000 less light weight of car 
80,000 136,000 136,000 less light weight of car 
100,000 169,000 169,000 less light weight of car 
140,000 210,000 210,000 less light weight of car 
Note Where cars are marked with “capacity,” they can be loaded to the 


above “Load Weight Limits’ except where other load limit markings are 
stenciled on the cars. 
Note.—Cars of odd capacity must be classed according to axles under cars. 
M A 1 


M. ; % by 10 in.—100,000 Ib. capacity 
: M 3. Standard 6 by 11 in.—140,000 Ib. capacity 
The rule is revised to conform with the limits of Interchange 
Rule &6 


M. C. B. Standard 3% by 7 in.— 40,000 Ib. capacity 

M. C. B. Standard 4% by 8&8 in.— 60,000 Ib. capacity 

M. C. B. Standard 5 by 9 in.— 80,000 Ib. capacity 
C. B. Standard 5 } 
_ 


Rute 8 (b) 
Proposed form: Rule 8 (b). On all cars, one truck will not be allowed 
to carry more lading than one-half of the load weight as defined in Rule 5. 
In case of doubt, this must be verified by weighing. 


Rule changed to conform with proposed change in Rule 5. 


Fic. 67—RUuteE 9 (e) 


Proposed: Fig. 67 will be modified in the next reprint of the Loading 
Rules to show bearing-piece on middle car located between center of car 
and center of truck. 





The change is made in order to coniorm with the load weights 
permitted under Rule 9 (e). 


Rute 13—-First PARAGRAPH 


Proposed form: The width of overhanging load placed on single cars 
must never exceed the following dimensions as a maximum and the load 
must be governed by the total length of lading and weight limits prescribed 
in table under Rule 23 for the length of car used. 


The rule has been revised to conform with additional lengths « 
material recommended for table under Rule 23. 


TABLE UNDER RULE 23 
Proposed: The table under Rule 23 has been revised to permit long 
material loaded on the various lengths of cars. The 50-ft. car has also been 
added to the table. 


MAXIMUM WEIGHT OF LOAD—FOR LOADS AS PER FIGS. 7, § 
9, 23, 24, 52, 54 AND 55 


Length of Average Capacity Capacity Capacity Capacity 
arover length of of car of car of car ot car 
end sills material 60,000 Ib. 80,000 Ib. 100,000 Ib. 
34 ft. 46 40,000 Ib. 51,000 Ib. 72,000 Ib. 
36 ft. 50 52,000 Ib. 70,000 Ib. 
38 ft. 52 53,000 Ib. 72,000 Ib. 
40 ft. 54 54,000 Ib. 72,000 Ib. 
5¢ 52,000 Ib. 69,000 Ib. 
42 ft. 56 56,000 Ib. 76,000 Ib. 
58 54,000 Ib. 73,000 Ib. 
44 ft. 58 77,000 Ib. 100,000 
60 74,000 Ib. 96,000 
62 71,000 Ib. 92,000 1 
46 ft. 60 79,000 Ib. 102,000 !t 
62 76,000 Ib. 98,000 
; 64 73,000 Ib. 94,000 It 
48 ft. 62 81,000 Ib. 103,000 1! 
64 78,000 Ib. 99,000 | 
; 66 75,000 Ib. 96,000 It 
Q ft. 50 111,000 Ib, 141,000 
52 106,000 Ib. 134,000 
54 101,000 Ib. 128,000 
56 97,000 Ib. 123,000 | 
58 93,000 Ib. 118,000 ! 
60 89,000 Ib. 113,000 
62 85,000 Ib. 109,000 } 
64 81,000 Ib. 105,000 ! 
66 78,000 Ib. 101,000 
68 76,000 Ib. 98,000 | 


The increased lengths of material added to the table will perm:: 
longer loads on single cars within the limits of safety, thus in 
creasing the serviceability of the cars. The 50 ft. car has bee: 
added to the table to take care of equipment now coming into us¢ 
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Rute 153 (a) 
posed: Mine props, fence posts and similar material may be loaded 
ders for full length of car if three pairs of side stakes are used to 
tier, with stakes wired together at top of car sides and at top of 
and pieces not less than eight (8) inches high are used to elevate 
end tiers. See Fig. 33-A. 


‘” 


The proposed method of loading is provided to cover operations 
where material such as mine props is loaded into the cars in bulk by 
hoisting machinery. 


Rute 202 


Proposed: Figs. 44, 44-A, 44-B, 44-C and 44-D will be modified in the 
next reprint of the Loading Rules to show two (2) by six (6) in. timbers 
extending from top of car side to top oi lading to prevent creeping of 
he plates. 


The change is made in order to have the figures conform with 
requirements of Rule 202. 


Rute 202—Tuirp PARAGRAPH, LAst SENTENCE 


Proposed form: When used, the size of bearing-pieces is optional but 
they must be located opposite each post and those on floor must be of 
sufficient length to be supported by two longitudinal sills under floor of ‘car. 
Lengitudinal shifting of the plates shouid be prevented either by stop 
blocks spiked to side and floor of car, stop blocks bolted to side of car 
or horizontal tie rods across the car. 


Wording of rule is revised to provide that short bearing- 
pieces used under inclined plate loads to facilitate loading and un- 
loading shall be of sufficient length to be supported by two longi- 
tudinal sills. 


Rute 203—Tuirv SENTENCE 


Proposed form: Side motion to_be prevented by not less than three (3) 
clamps constructed as shown in Figs. 45 or 45-A. 


Three pairs of clamps are necessary to insure safety of the load. 


RuLeE 217 


Proposed form: When the lading consists of very flexible material such 
as plates, no bearing-piece is required on the floor of the car, but blocking 
as prescribed by Rule 213 must be used to protect the end boards. 

The other end of the load must rest upon a bearing-piece square or round, 
preferably square, not less than eight (8) by ten (10) in. if square cor- 
nered, nor less than ten (10) in. in diameter if round, for loads of over 
one-half (1%) the capacity and proportionately smaller for less weight of 
lading. This bearing-piece may rest on top of car sides with'n one (1) 
ft. of either side of center line of car body bolster on cars having wooden 
sides not more than fifty (50) in. high and not less than three (3) iu. 
thick, or on top of steel sides especially reinforced to carry such top loads. 
For floor loads the bearing-piece should be placed on the car floor over the 
car body-bolster or between the car body-bolsters, except that for flexible 
material the bearing-piece may be located twelve (12) in. beyond bolster on 
steel and steel underframe cars. Bearing-pieces on top of car sides must have 
ends notched for the side boards and be securely braced to prevent both 
lateral and longitudinal motion, as well as bending and rolling. Figs. 55, 
56 and 57 show substantially how bearing-pieces are to be supported and 
held in place. Steel gondola cars, suitable for carrying loads on top of 
car sides as shown in Fig. 55, should have fifteen-sixteenths (15/16) in. 
holes spaced twelve (12) in. center to center, drilled in top side angles 
on each side of car and located six (6) in. each side of center line of 
car bdoy-bolster. Lading must not be placed on top of wooden cars hav- 
ing sides less than three (3) in. thick or steel cars having sides not of 
sufficient strength to carry the lading. 


Rule has been revised to permit bear-piece on floor of car to be 
located 12 inches forward of car bolster when loading flexible 
material on steel and steel underframe cars. This change in loca- 
tion of bearing-piece will assist the shippers in getting the required 
tour(4) in. clearance between lading and floor of car or end gate. 


RULE 221 


*roposed form: The idlers used with loads as shown in Fig. 52 must be 
cars unless the width of the overhanging load is less than the width 
given for each length of overhang in the table of General Rule 13, by an 
amount equal to the difference between twelve (12) ft. (0) in. and the 
nside width of gondola car used. 


r 


_ The change in the rule is made to overcome some actual inter- 
rences that developed in moving cars around curves. 
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Rute 223 


Proposed form: This method of loading as shown by Figs. 58, 59 and 
60, may be made use of to load long lattice girders, columns, one-half roof 
trusses and similar material, that would be injured if loaded on more than 
one (1) car. The total length of material loaded in this manner shall not 
exceed twice the distance between center of trucks of carrying car plus five 
(5) ft. where the material is of uniform weight throughout its length. 
Where the material is of special constructions with light overhang, a 
length of overhang not to exceed seventy (70) per cent. of the distance 


4 STRANDS OR 2 WRAPPINGS OF GOOD 
% DIAMETER WIRE ON EACH PAIR OF STAKES 
ABOVE CAR SIDES ANDAT TOP OF LOAD. 


MIN. HEIGHT 8” CLEARANCE NOT LESS THAN 6= 








Loading of Ties, Fence Posts and Similar Material on 
Gondola Cars 


between center of trucks of carrying car will be permitted. In all cases 
the limits in Rules 13 and 221 for length, width and height of overhang 
shall not be exceeded. From a point of safety in transit, it is a very 
undesirable method and should be used only when absolutely necessary. 
A maximum limit of 80,000 pounds is placed on loads of this character. 


The word “between center of bearing-pieces” is changed to read 
“between center of trucks of carrying car” to clarify the mean- 
ing of the rule. 


TABLE UNDER RULE 238 


The proposed changes in the table will permit a slight reduction 
in the material used for blocking and bracing without impairing 
safety. 


Rute 302—First AND SECOND PARAGRAPHS 


Proposed form: Lading of this description eight (8) ft. or less in diame- 
ter, when loaded on single flat or gondola cars, should be substantially 
chocked with side blocking in height equal to one-seventh (1/7) the diame- 
ter of the shell, providing that blocking of more than ten (10) in. in 
height will not be required. End blocking to be not less than four (4) 
in. in height and cut to fit the contour of the tank head See Fig. 99. 

Lading over eight (8) ft. in diameter, when loaded on single flat or 
gondola cars with sides less than thirty (30) in. in height must be sub- 
stantially chocked with side blocking not less than ten (10) in. in height 
and backed up by the use of stakes in the pockets, and in addition to this 
must be secured with two (2) iron or steel bands of not less than three- 
quarters (34) in. in diameter, or flat bands of equal sections. End block- 
ing to be not less than six (6) in. in height cut to fit the contour of the 
tank head and bolted to the car floor and securely cleated. See Fig. 100. 


A requirement has been added to the rule that end blocking be 
cut to fit the contour of the tank head. It has developed that tanks 
are being dented where they come in contact with the top edge of 
square end blocking. 

This report is signed by R. L. Kleine (chairman), assistant chief 
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: Designa- Wanted For girders weighing 
Name tion No. not more than 
30,000 Ibs. 
eee ee oece A 1 8” x10” widex 9’ 6” 
Rolts Securing Strut 
LOM BUMMER cccoccccnce P 4%” Diameter 
_-. Seep U 2 6” channels or angle, 


; 4’ 6” long 
ts Cornecting Strut iia 





i PE sevcuwdecou Vv 2 %” Diameter 
pA. ME 


10” x 14” wide x 9’ 6” 


6” channels or angle, 


For girders weighing 
more than 115,000 
Ibs. and not 
exceeding 200,000 Ibs. 


12” x 16” wide x 9° 6” 14” x 20” or 12” x 22” or 
the equivalent in steel 


For girders weighing 
more than 72,000 
Ibs. and not 
exceeding 115,000 Ibs. 


For girders weighing 
more than 30,000 
Ibs. and not 
exceeding 72,000 Ibs. 


4%” Diameter %” Diameter “%" Diameter 
p ME -_ ys Mf ys MO a LS 


6” channels or angle, 6” channels or angle, 
4’ 6” long 4’ 6” long 4’ 6” long 


%”" Diameter 1” Diameter 1” Diameter 
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H. Dyer, general car 
inspector, Norfolk & Western; E. J. Robertson, superintendent car 
department, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie; Samuel 
Lynn, master car builder, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie; Ira Everett, 
chief car inspector, Lehigh Valley; G. R. Lovejoy, master mechanic, 
Detroit Terminal Railroad; T. O. Sechrist, assistant superintendent 
machinery, Louisville & Nashville; A. McCowan, assistant gen- 
eral superintendent car equipment, Canadian National Railways. 


of motive power, Pennsylvania System; R. 


Discussion 


R. L. Kleine (Penna.): Referring to the question of 
sheet steel loaded in box cars the committee expects to 
conclude this trial before the report goes to letter ballot 
and it will be included in the letter ballot. 

The Chairman: Just recently I had a case brought to 
my attention where a number of tanks 30 in. in diameter 
were loaded on a gondola with 30-in. sides. Those tanks 
were loaded, two on the floor and then two again on top 
of them, with a piece between. No stakes were put on 
either side of the car to protect the tanks loaded in that 
way, but, on the contrary, telegraph wire was attached 
to the side edge of the car and then wrapped around the 
tanks. The surging of the train and the rocking of the 
car resulted in cutting the wire loose from the side of 
the car, and the final result was that the tanks were dis- 
tributed along the railroad. 

W. J. Owen (P. & P. N.): Under Rule 152 of the 
Loading Rules it is not permissible to load lumber less 
than 12 ft. long on flat or gondola cars higher than the 
sides. Will this new rule permit the loading of lumber less 
than 12 ft. in length, such as posts and similar material ? 

Mr. Kleine: There is no limit on the length of the lum- 
ber, mine props, fence posts and so forth that may be 
loaded in accordance with Rule 153. The rule gives no 
instruction excepting that it must have three pair of 
stakes per pile and be higher than the top of the stakes. 

Mr. Owen: Does this rule cover ties and other similar 
lumber less than 12 ft. in length? 

Mr. Kleine: Yes. 

T. J. O'Donnell (Chief Interchange Inspector) : 

The rule on doorway protection of closed cars is far 
from perfect. Furthermore, we are getting in the neigh- 
borhood of 300 or 400 cars a month in our district on the 
Niagara front where nobody puts in the proper cooperage 
to protect the lading to its final destination. This is 
causing serious delay to the equipment and costing a 
lot of money. When we charge the initial road the actual 
cost for doing this work invariably they come back and 
question the expense. Something should be done so that 
when we submit our bills in good faith they will be ac- 
cepted by the mechanical department of the road that 
originated the car load. They come back from the auditors. 
They don’t refer them to the mechanical department. If 
the mechanical department were asked if the bill was 
proper, I think we would overcome the returning of a lot 
of bills that we are now getting back, causing anxiety and 
untold correspondence. 

The Chairman: Before discussing this matter further 
the secretary will read from the interpretations that were 
discussed here today. 

The Secretary: The Car Service Committee of the 
Transportation Division and the Arbitration Committee 
of the Mechanical Division have been considering Car 
Service Rule 14, section E in its relation to Interchange 
Rule 2, section H, on the inside door protection and have 
approved the following two interpretations which will be 
included in the interchange rule supplement issued the 
first of July. These interpretations follow: 

(4) QO.—If shipment originates on a switching line 
acting as agent for a connecting carrier, is the switching 
line considered the road en which the shipment originated 
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or is the carrier considered the road on which the ship- 
ment originated ? 

A.—Bills should be made against the road haul line 
issuing the original billing, and any settlement between 
that line and the switching line should be made by s; 
cial arrangement. 

(5) O—We are receiving bills from various roads 
but are unable to pass these bills for payment account 
of lack of sufficient information to enable us to intelli- 
gently check, principal difficulty being inability to deter- 
mine whether or not load actually originated with us. 
I would suggest that the rule be amended to provide that 
copies of revenue waybills, in addition to the car trans- 
fer check, must accompany bills in support of charges 
for the services referred to. 

A.—It is sufficient to make reference on bills covering 
this. work, to station, date and serial number of waybill. 

On motion of Wm. McMunn (N. Y. C.) the report 
was accepted and ordered submitted to letter ballot. 


Report on Safety Appliances 


The Chairman: The next report before this session 
is that of the Committee on Safety Appliances, which 
will be made by Mr. Chambers, 7 

Mr. Chambers: There is no written report of the 
Safety Appliances Committee, not that the committee has 
not done anything in the last year or two, but there has 
been no change whatever in any of the safety appliances 
with respect to equipment. Therefore, we have no report 
to make. 

A. E. Smith (Union Tank Car Co.): I would like to 
ask why it is necessary to maintain the stencil the refer- 
ence to safety appliances on our cars, As all cars must 
conform to that it is an unnecessary expense. 

Mr. Chambers: I think Mr. Smith is as familiar as 
I am with the fact that that is only complying with the 
United States law. I do not see any reason for it, but 
we cannot change it until the Act is amended, 

On the motion of Mr. Kleine the report was accepted. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Meeting of Penn State Alumni 
' s ALUMNI of State College, Pennsylvania, who 


are attending the convention, held a meeting at 

the Hotel Dennis Tuesday evening. Plans were 
made for having an informal reunion and dinner at 
future conventions. A large number of graduates of the 
School of Engineering, particularly those who completed 
the course in railway mechanical engineering, are now 
engaged in railroad and railway supply work. 


Big Improvement Programs 


CCORDING TO newspaper reports, the Union Pacific 
has announced that its program for improvements 
in 1924 will exceed $29,500,000. This includes: 

$6,128,000 for equipment, $2,512,000 for shops, machin- 
ery, etc., $1,934,000 for terminal facilities, $1,204,00) 
for water and fuel stations, and $688,000 for automati: 
train control. Included in the new equipment is an item 
of twenty Mallet and ten 2-10-2 freight locomotives. 

It is also announced that the Pere Marquette progran 
includes $1,000,000 for the completion of engine termi- 
nals and train yards and $930,000 for 300 refrigerator 


cars. 
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Division VI—Purchases and Stores—A. R. A. 


Motion Pictures and Reports on Important Stores 
Department Operations Feature Second Day 


HE SECOND day’s session of Division VI was called to 
order by Chairman Hall, at 9 a. m. Reports of 
three committees were presented, one being featured 

by the use of stereopticon views and the other two with 
motion pictures. One of the motion pictures illustrated the 


actual operation of the store’s delivery of material to users 
at shops. The other was on supply train operation. Four 
special subjects were presented covering placing of pur- 
chase orders, economies in distributing forest products, 
unclaimed freight and duties of a traveling storekeeper. 


The Placing of Purchasing Agents’ Records 


By J. D. McCarthy, 
General Purchasing Agent, Minneapolis & St. Louis 





Under modern business and traffic 
conditions, the making of purchase 
orders requires the detailed consideration 
of a number of factors. These factors 
are outlined in the special paper which 
has been prepared by Mr. McCarthy. 
In the order in which he has discussed 
them they are quantity, description, 
price, delivery, f. o. b. point, terms and 
routing. Exceeding care should be taken 
by the staff of the purchasing agent to 


see that the quantities are properly with- 
in the requirements of the railroad, 
and that the descriptions are complete, 
carrying the full information, and when 
necessary, supported by drawings and 
specifications. All requisitions should be 
registered on receipt and where inquiries 
are necessary, they should be mailed 
the same day. Where none are required 
orders should be gotten out the same 
day or on the second day at the latest. 





The railroad’s chief purchasing officer should negotiate, con- 
summate and authorize the purchase and delivery of all company 
material by contract or order. The purchasing officer of a rail- 
road and his staff are essentially a department of procurement. 
lt is their purpose and desire to expeditiously deliver to the proper 
points on the railroad, the necessary quantity of the proper kind 
of material. 

Great care should be taken by those on the purchasing officer’s 
staff, who have to do with the placing of orders, to see that the 
quantities are properly within the requirements of the railroad; 
that descriptions are complete, carrying full information, and 
where necessary, to be supported by drawings and specifications. 

The subjects to be considered when placing an order are as 
follows: 

Quantity: That quantity is correct. 

Description: That description is complete in every detail. It 
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is well to remember that the order is the last link between the 
technical department of the railroad and the manufacturer, or the 
concern that is to fill the order. When an order leaves the 
hands of the railroad, it goes into the order filling department of 
another concern whose magnitude is perhaps as great or greater 
than the railroad and has thousands of articles to handle daily: 
if the description is proper, the order can be filled with very 
little delay or inconvenience. 

Price: That price is correctly stated or reference made in such 
a way that the price is definitely established, by reference to quo- 
tation or contract. 

Terms: It is well to establish the question of cash discount at 
the time the order is made, which will avoid misunderstanding 
and controversy after order has been filled and invoice rendered. 

F. O. B. Point: F. O. B. point should always be established on 
the order. 
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Delivery: Time of delivery is helpful to the manufacturer, 
also giving necessary information to officers in charge of work, 
for which material is being ordered. 

Routing: It is often to the decided advantage of the purchaser 
to dictate the routing of material purchased, which is also help- 
ful to the traffic department, enabling them to have thorough 
knowledge of the movement of company material, that they may 
use said information for reciprocal consideration by other car- 
riers where possible. 

Final examination of order in purchasing agent’s office should 
indicate that these subjects have been caretully considered. 

Upon the arrival of requisition in the office of the purchasing 
officer, same should be registered and put into work just as soon as 
possible. When it is necessary to request quotations, all in- 
quiries should be mailed the same‘ day requisition is received. 
When requisitions are passed upon for purchase, orders should 
be gotten out the same day if possible and at latest the following 
day. 

Copies of all orders should be mailed to the maker of requisi- 
tion, and copy retained in the office of purchasing officer for his 
record. In case of special requisition for machinery, or extensive 
expenditures such as coal chutes, rail, etc., copy of order should be 
sent to the chief engineer, superintendent of motive power, or 
other officer who may be directly interested in the carrying out 
of the terms of the order. 


Discussion 


C. D. Young (Penna.); What is the reason for send- 
ing a storekeeper a copy of a purchase order? They are 
not concerned with material until it is delivered to them 
by the purchasing department. It is a function, it seems 
to me, of the purchasing department to deliver the mate- 
rial to the destination prescribed on the requisition by the 
purchasing department and it is not up to the store- 
keeper to trace shipments and look after the duties 
peculiar to the department of purchase. 

W. Davidson (I. C.): We want a copy of those orders, 
for the reason that we do take occasion to check every 
consignee order—we call it consignee notice—against our 
requisition and find the number of clerical errors the pur- 
chasing agent makes. In addition to that, it helps us in 
tracing material on our tracing desk. Those orders are 
placed there and we know where they are placed before 
we start the tracing. Sometimes we don’t go to the pur- 
chasing agent to trace it. We send a special man out, 
when it is in a vicinity near the storehouse, and get the 
material quickly. 

W.G. Phelps (Penna.): One of the dangers of send- 
ing a copy of the order to the storekeeper is that they will 
trace. While the rule of the road may be not to trace it, 
and that all the tracing is to be done through the general 
storekeeper and from him through the purchasing depart- 
ment, the man on the ground is very likely to take it in 
his own hands and trace, and at the same time the pur- 
chasing agent may be tracing it. For that reason, I think 
unless you are sure that your storekeeper will not trace 
it, it is better for him not to have the copy. But there 
are other reasons why he should have a copy. One is so 
that he will know that the order has been placed. How- 
ever, the price should not be on his copy of the order. 

E. W. Peterson (Ban. & A.): I would like to ask Mr. 
Phelps why he objected to the storekeeper knowing the 
price? It is vital on price books and comparisons he is 
obliged to make. 

Mr. Phelps: One of the reasons is that I dislike to 
have the representative of the manufacturer come in to 
me and tell me what price I am paying. I have men come 
to me very often and tell me just exactly what I am doing. 
I will ask him where he got his information, and he says, 
“TI got it on the road from the storekeeper.” I don’t think 
a man in here ever gives anything away. Where he gets 
his price is from the invoice only and not from the order 
Of course, he gets it eventually, but after the material. 
If he gets the order and the representative of the company 
comes around and he has not the material yet; he goes to 
the order for information when the representative was 
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there. There are some people who will tell the price. 
do not think it should be given out. There may not be an 
secrets about it, but the price should not be given ou 
especially to any competitor. 

H. H. Laughton (Sou.): On our line, the store 
department is furnished with a copy of the purchasin 
agent’s order on which he shows the price. There is n 
secret about it. The man gets the invoice eventually s 
he knows what he is going to pay. We also trace for the 
material by using a form which has the name of the pur 
chasing agent signed to it. That reply comes to the pur- 
chasing agent department and it is transmitted to the 
general storekeeper. I don’t know that the storekeeper: 
leak any more information than the file clerks in the pur- 
chasing agent’s office. But even if they do, what is the 
objection. We are all trying to buy the material at the 
cheapest price. If the fellow didn’t get the order, that is 
a good reason why he didn’t. There is no secret on our 
line between the purchasing and stores departments. We 
have no objection to either one of them knowing the price 
or to do tracing. What we are after is getting the mate- 
rial and rendering service. 

W. E. LeFaivre (D. & R. G. W.): We have used the 
system of sending our storekeepers a carbon copy of the 
order.- We find it very beneficial. The initial tracing is 
done by the storekeeper with a carbon copy to my office. 
If the question gets acute, then I get into the game. As 
far as the price is concerned, it eventually goes to the 
storekeeper for his price book and where contracts are 
made, we have a copy of the contract and on such orders 
no price is shown. We find it very beneficial. 

A. W. Munster (B. & M.): I think it would be well to 
have an expression from the convention as to how many 
railroads send copies of the orders to storekeepers and 
how many do not. 

The Chairman: Mr. Munster would like to see those 
roads that send copies of purchasing agent’s orders to the 
storekeeper. One representative from each road that so 
handle their purchasing orders, please stand. About 50 
arose. Each road that does not handle copies this way, 
please stand. About 12 arose. 

D. C. Curtis (C. M. & St. P.): In the railroads with 
the immense amount of correspondence and papers that 
we handle, we are apt to set up a disease that is worse 
than the disease we are trying to cure. There are so few 
orders lost between the general storekeeper and the pur- 
chasing department that I am wondering if we don’t send 
out an immense amount of paper and take immense 
amounts of filing space and considerable clerical time to 
take care of all these orders that are going back to the 
storekeeper. We have all said in these meetings that the 
function of the purchasing department was to procure 
the material and it strikes me that we are taking a function 
away from the purchasing department when the store- 
keeper starts to deal with the manufacturer and the man 
that is furnishing the material. That seems to me to be 
the purchasing agent’s function and not the store depart- 
ments. 

A. A. Goodchild (C. P. R.): There is a principle in- 
volved in this question. We have always recognized the 
separation of the stores department function from those 
of the purchasing department, and it has been my desire 
always to keep our stores department employees entirely 
separate and away from all connection with the manu- 
facturer and the merchant. 

F. D. Reed (C. R. I. & P.): The purchasing and stores 
department should work together.. All of us should work 
toward the best results consistent with the location on our 
railroad. There is no objection that I can see to the store 
department or consignee securing the price of the com- 
modity. He is going to get it ultimately. 



































It was the recommendation of 
this committee that until the De- 
partment of Commerce in con- 
junction with the manufacturers 
of lumber agree upon standard 
sizes, railroads purchase their 
requirements based upon the 
commercial specification regard- 
less of for what purpose in- 
tended, for the following rea- 
sons: First, as to grade all lum- 
ber purchased and used by rail- 
roads today, regardless of what 
species, grade, or purpose in- 
tended, is covered by and in- 
cluded in the specifications com- 
piled and issued to the general 
trade by the various lumber as- 
sociations from which railroads 
through necessity procure their 
requirements. The commercial 
specification is the basis of all 
specifications now used by rail- 
roads insofar as grades are con- 
cerned. Second, as to sizes, in the judgment of this committee, it 
is deemed highly impracticable to set up a schedule of standard 
sizes of lumber to be used by railroads in repairs to.equipment 
until such equipment has been standardized. 

The above does not refer, however, to dressed and matched 
lumber, which has been standardized and in universal use by all 
railroads, neither could a recommendation be made with regard 
to maintenance of way and structures, as the requirements of 
various roads are not the same, some requiring light construc- 
tion of bridges, while with others the heavy type is necessary. There- 
fore, if the engineers of both motive power and maintenance of 
way departments would be consistent in specifying their needs, 
showing actual sizes required for the purpose, no difficulty should 
he experienced by the purchasing and stores departments in pro- 
curing lumber of a satisfactory character through specifying 
commercial grades in all cases and actual sizes at all times. 

It is the recommendation of this committee that the commercial 
- association specifications be used as below listed: 





J. H. Waterman 
Chairman 


Standard Lumber Specifications 

SOFTIVOODS 

Northern White Cedar Association. 

Western Red Cedar Association. 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 

Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 

California White and Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

Georga-Florida Sawmill Association. 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

North Carolina Pine Association. 

Southern Pine Association. 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

California Redwocd Association. 
HARDWOODS 

\merican Hardwood Institute. 

Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 

National Hardwood Lumber Association. 

Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 

Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 

Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 


The committee desires to go on record, stating most emphatic- 
illy, that the entire matter of grade depends upon inspection 


placed upon the lumber at time of loading on cars or upon receipt 


destination, by thoroughly competent railroad inspectors who 
ve been trained in the interpretation of lumber specifications 
nd can make inspections in accordance therewith. To permit 


the average yard, shop, or maintenance of way employe to inspect 


umber is an economic waste and decidedly expensive to the rail- 
ad. This refers particularly to the small roads that do not have 
‘gular inspection force, also to trunk lines where the inspection 


force is inadequate during rush periods. 


In placing orders for board and plank stock, widths and lengths 
iould be specified in standard cutting; namely, widths 6 to 12 in., 


lengths 10 to 16 ft. Odd lengths and widths should not be ordered, 


‘xcept for some special use where standard will not answer the 


purpose. As a rule, it is impracticable, therefore expensive, to 


rder boards or plank all of one width or length, as a premium 
nust be paid to procure any special assortment of widths and 


lengths. 


Report of Committee on Forest Products 





Where pine and fir lumber are intended for preservative treat- 
ment before use, a heavy percentage of heart wood is not prac- 
ticable, as the proper treatment of sap wood makes it equal to and in 
fact superior to heart wood untreated. A premium must be paid 
for standard heart lumber. If, however, the lumber is to be used 
untreated and where exposed to the weather, specific heart con- 
tents should be specified. 

As mentioned in the first paragraph of this report, the fore- 
going was recommended as applicable until the Central Committee 
Department of Commerce has completed its report on lumber 
standards, 

Since the above report was compiled and submitted to the Gen- 
eral Committee, it has been found that the Central Committee of the 
Department of Commerce on lumber standardization has completed 
its report to cover yard stock, and in connection with the work of 
the above mentioned committee, we take pleasure in submitting the 
following as general information. 


Lumber Standardization 


Under the auspices of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Division of Simplified Practice, the standardization of lumber has 
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A Tie 334 in. Thick Accepted as a No. 3—Typical of Several 
Hundred Ties in this Yard 


progressed considerably during the past two years, through work 
by representatives of producers, distributors, and consumers operat- 
ing jointly in the central and the consulting committees on lumber 
standards. The work so far completed is covered by two pamphlets, 
dated Deecmber 13, 1923, and May 1, 1924. 

The importance of this development in the merchandizing of 
lumber will be appreciated by the members as influencing future 
practices. The attention of the members is called to the fact that 
the American Lumber Standards adopted to date go into effect 
Juiy 1, 1924. Our ideas should be adjusted to the new arrangements, 
which comprise shipping and inspection conditions for all kinds of 
lumber, but grades and sizes for softwood yard lumber only. The 
latter class of material was standardized first because it consti- 
tutes the bulk of the lumber consumed. Railroads use enormous 
quantities of softwood yard lumber in building construction, and 
so are interested in what has been accomplished in the simplification 
of grades to a total of 9 and of sizes to 50 per cent. of those which 
have prevailed. 

Further progress is to be expected. Within a short time recom- 
mendations as to standard structural timbers will be issued, since 
the basic grading rules are already worked out. Factory or shop 
lumber is the next item for consideration, and car lumber is 
classed with this material or as a specialty. 

The association of lumber mianufacturers which has sponsored 
the standardization of lumber, are understood to be preparing new 
grading rules for issuance July 1, 1924, in accordance with the 
American lumber standards. 


Facilities for Handling 


Lumber is one of the largest items railroads carry in stock 
and one of the largest investments in a single class of material 
The storing of lumber has been pretty thoroughly covered in 
previous reports of this section. The land selected should not be 
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low, wet or swampy, but dry and covered with cinders so that 
when the lumber is properly piled it will season at the bottom of 
the pile as well as at the top. 

Ample space should be provided so as to properly segregate 
the various kinds and sizes of lumber and provide an extra piling 
or storing place for each size in order to have a receiving pile 
and an issuing pile, In this way old stock is not accumulated. 
Adequate track layout should be provided to suit the geographical 
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Two Ties Accepted as No. 3 (6 in. by 8 in.) More Than an 
Inch Scant in Each Dimension—Typical of at Least 5,000 
Ties in Yard, Taken up by Chief Inspector 


location of the particular lumber yard. As lumber products are 
a fire hazard, they should be stored at a safe distance from shop 
buildings. 

A review of the various items of material handled on the rail- 
roads indicates more effort and energy should be devoted to 
methods and equipment for economical handling of lumber and 
forest products. 

The same situation confronts the lumber producers, but it is 
not due to lack of progressiveness, but is due to the nature of 
the material to be handled. The average railroad lumber yard 
has in stock a large number of different articles or units to 
handle, taking into consideration the various kinds of woods and 
various combinations of grades, length, width and _ thickness. 
When an order is received it may call for comparatively few pieces 
of different sizes, length and grade, and as they are all compara- 
tively light and can be handled without the assistance of machinery, 
the system of using manual labor for this work has much in its 
favor. 

There has, however, in the past few years been a marked de- 
velopment in mechanical handling equipment for forest products. 
This development was first started by the lumber manufacturers, 
who had to handle timbers that were too large to be handled 
manually. Many types of small stationary derricks and mechani- 
cal handling methods were tried. The familiar types of cranes 
for various industrial purposes are not particularly well adapted 
for handling lumber and forest products, owing to the length 
and bulky size of these products and the awkwardness encoun- 
tered in handling the pieces rapidly. 

The storage space required for the average size stock is of 
such a great area that the capital investment in crane equipment 
for covering the area is necessarily high. Locomotive cranes 
or tractor cranes are very efficient in handling heavy timber and 
piling, also for handling ties and lumber. This machine as 
well as being able to lift and carry heavy loads could also be 
used as a switch engine for switching cars around the lumber 
yard. The overhead traveling type crane is used successfully 
by many large lumber producers as well as some railroads. This 
type of crane has the advantage over the locomotive crane of 
permitting every square foot of area between the crane runway 
rails to be used as storage space. 

Owing to limited space at some yards it is necessary to make 
the piles high, in which case a lumber piler made in different styles 
could be provided. These are made to operate on a track as well 
as on plain wheels, movable to any part of the yard. 

In piling lumber it is desirable that the piles be of uniform 
appearance. It is recommended that each yard be provided with 
a piling gauge which can be easily made. The yard alleys or 
Good roads are necessary 


roadways should be kept in repair. 
to economical handling. 








Association. 
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Most lumber yards are equipped with suitable tracks and timbe: 
dollies. Another device which could be used to advantage at 
railroad lumber yard is the car door lumber roller, which enables 
a man to handle quickly in or out of the car such items as siding, 
flooring, lining and similar finished stock, 

In conclusion the committee would state that individual treat 
ment by one with practical experience should determine the facili 
ties which are required at any particular yard. 


Inspection 


The committee concurred fully in the principle of standard 
specifications and co-ordinated inspection advocated by the Special 
Committee on Joint Inspection of Standard Materials in its report 
presented in May, 1923. While the Special Committee on Joint 
Inspection of Standard Materials did not refer specifically t 
forest products among the items mentioned in their report, still 
this class of material lends itself readily to the applicaton oi 
the general principle. 

Forest products are produced over wide areas of territory and 
under widely-varying conditions, and without controlled super- 
vision it is practically impossible to maintain a uniform appli- 
cation of specifications. Cross-ties are now procured under a singk 
standard by 95 per cent. of the railroads, and lumber and timbers 
will soon be standardized for all consumers. 

The committee, therefore, was of the opinion that the American 
Railway Association establish some means of familiarizing itself 
with the inspection of forest products, beginning with cross-ties, 
for the purpose of insuring a uniform application of the standard 
specifications, thereby stabilizing the tie industry and reducing 
the cost of production, and to this end, recommended that this 
movement be carried on by Division VI—Purchasers and Stores, 
which should bring to the attention of railroads any departure 
from A. R. A. standards by their inspectors, until such time 
as it may be found advisable to constitute an organization devoted 
to that work, 

“Your committee, therefore, is of the opinion that the American 
Railway Association establish some means of familiarizing itself 
with the inspection of forest products, beginning with crossties 
—which should bring to the attention of railroads any departure 
from A. R. A. standards by their inspectors until such time as it 
may be found advisable to constitute an organization devoted to 
that work,” and that the General Committee shall be empowered 
to appoint a reviewing committee on the subject of forest 
products inspection, desires to report as follows: The purpose 





Three Ties in Top Tier Less Than 5 in. Thick and One Badly 
Decayed as Indicated by Chalk Marks, Accepted as 


No. 6 (U. S. R. A. No. 3) 


of this committee is to receive and pass upon complaints from 
members that the inspection of forest products is not being carried 
out in a manner to insure uniform application of the standards o! 
this Association. This committee shall be composed of not less 
than three nor more than five members, who shall hold office for 
a term of three years. Not more than one-half of the membership 
shall be changed in any one year, to insure continuity of a portion 
of the committee, and to so provide, the first appointments shall be 
on the basis of 1, 2 and 3 years, service. 

It shall be the duty of this committee to receive complaints from 
any member who believes the inspection of forest products is not 
being made in accordance with the standard specifications of the 
Upon receipt of such complaint the Committee shall 
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develop the facts, and if the investigation sustains tne complaint, 
bring the matter to the attention of the member at fault, with a 
view to having the necessary steps taken for correction. 

Should the member at fault fail to take corrective action at the 
suggestion of the reviewing committee, it shall be the duty of the 
committee to disclose all the facts in a duly prepared report at the 
annual meeting of Division VI. By a vote of the Association in 
annual meeting, the report of the reviewing committee shall be 
forwarded to the Secretary of the American Railway Association 
for the consideration of the executives of that Association. 

In the event expenses are incurred by the reviewing committee 
for the purpose of ascertaining the facts such expense shall be 





Five Ties in Yard Accepted as No. 3, All of Which are too 
Thin to be Serviceable Rejects. Two Were Only 
4 in. Thick. Of 7,000 Ties in This Yard, 
50 Per Cent. are Over-graded 


borne by the member not properly carrying out the specifications 
of this Association or by the complaining member in case the 
charge is not sustained by the Committee. 

The photographs illustrate the necessity of better supervision 
of cross-tie inspection: 

Committee: J. H. Waterman (C. B. & Q.), chairman; O. V. 
Daniels (Penna.), S, M. Elder (B. & O.), L. P. Krampf (M. P.), 
G. W. Lorenz (U. P.), M. M. Moffitt (S. P.), F. V. Weisen- 
burger (N. P.), C. D. Young (Penna.). 


Discussion 


John Foley (Penna.): The report reads, “In placing 
orders for board and plank stock, widths and lengths 
should be specified in standard cutting; namely, widths 6 
to 12 in.” Chairman Waterman has recommended that 
everybody use American Lumber Standards, so that state- 
ment which was written before the American Lumber 
Standards were adopted becomes inconsistent because the 
\merican Lumber Standards which go into effect on 
July 1, provide for widths down to 4 in., and for lengths 
to 4 ft. I would suggest therefore that there be omitted 
after the word “cutting” the words “namely, widths 6 to 
12 in., lengths 10 to 16 ft. 

The Chairman: Mr. Waterman states that that is 
satisfactory to the committee. 

_ PF. D. Reed (C. R. I. & P.): I would move as a modi- 
heation of the report just made that the last sentence of 
the report be omitted, as well as the photographs. 

_A. W. Munster (B. & M.): We ought to have some 
discussion before taking a vote of the meeting on this 
question of eliminating these pictures. We have these rot- 
ten ties with us and I don’t think we should duck the 
issue. 

The Chairman: Mr. Reed, will you re-state your 
motion: 
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Mr. Reed: To put it in the proper form, I would make 
a motion that the last sentence of the committee’s report 
reading, “The following views illustrate the necessity of 
better supervision of cross tie inspection” be eliminated 
and also that the views be eliminated. 


(Motion carried). 


C. D. Young (Penna.): When you vote in favor of 
the adoption of the report you will be voting to initiate a 
plan of supervision which, although it carries with it only 
moral suasion, I am fearful will be the subject of some 
animated discussion at future meetings. You should 
understand thoroughly what you are voting for so that 
you cannot come here next year or the year after, when 
perhaps you may be the party who has been before this 
reviewing committee, and say, “I didn’t know what we 
were voting for when we voted to have a reviewing com- 
mittee go out and find out the facts and bring them before 
you gentlemen to air out our difficulties and our short- 
comings in purchasing material that is not in accordance 
with standard specifications.” This committee is going 
to be a fact-finding committee. That is all it is going to 
do. If the fact is developed that a member of this Asso- 
ciation is buying material below the grading of the speci- 
fications, they are going to call it to the attention of that 
member. He no doubt at the time will disagree with the 
views of the committee and say, “I don’t read the specifi- 
cations that way. It is not my understanding that I am 
buying material below the specifications of the Associa- 
tion, and I think you gentlemen are wrong.” ‘Then the 
matter will come before this committee for review and 
if this assemblage in the future sustains the judgment of 
this committee it is going to the railway executives for 
consideration. 

I hope that the convention will accept the report as 
it is a move in the right direction and the proper way to 
correct a condition which at times, especially in times 
of difficult procurement, becomes very bad on certain of 
the lines. 

George D. Yeoman: I don’t know of any move that 
has been undertaken by this Association that is fraught 
with greater interest to all of the railroads than the effort 
which is being put forward now to have a supervision of 
the inspection of railroad ties, a centralized supervision, 
which will lead to a uniform application of the require- 
ment of the specifications. I don’t believe that this Asso- 
ciation can take any more important step than the adop- 
tion of the report which you have just heard read in 
regard to the inspection of ties. That is going to revo- 
lutionize not only the production of forest products with 
a resultant influence on the price at which they can be 
procured but will have a much greater influence on the 
quality of the material that is used by the railroads in 
maintaining their tracks and their structures. It is going 
eventually to put them in a position where there can be 
no criticism of their action in failing to secure the very 
best material for the purpose intended. 

Mr. Young: Mr. Munster has asked me if I wouldn’t 
cite for the benefit of the members the experience of the 
Master Car Builders’ Association along a. somewhat 
parallel line in the early history of the application of the 
interchange rules. The interchange rules of the M. C. B. 
Association are judged on their merits and then reviewed 
by the arbitration committee, a fixed committee of that 
association, paralleling in a measure the committee that 
is here suggested. The arbitration committee at the time 
of starting of the interchange rules had a great deal to 
listen to in the way of complaint from members as to the 
wrong interpretation of those rules. In the last 10 or 12 
years, there were very few fundamental questions which 
came up to the arbitration committee, based upon the long 
existence of the rules. It is my thought that we will prob- 
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ably find somewhat the same condition in the application 
of this committee. The findings of the arbitration com- 
mittee, that is their decisions on disputed points, become 
in a measure the code of rules, and the rules are so 
interpreted after the findings of the committee. This com- 
mittee passes upon disputes between carriers and then 
presents the subject to a special session at the convention 
and by vote of the members the action of the arbitration 
or referred back to them for 
So we have in this plan a some- 


committee is sustained 
further consideration. 
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what parallel scheme for entirely a different purpose. | 
this case we will have close questions; for instance, the: 
may be a disagreement as to the question of what is rot 
and what is not rot. Those questions will come up before 
this committee, as to what was the intent of the specifica- 
tions. I am sure it is only through close co-operation in 
a fact-finding committee that this question can be starte: 
and finally developed into what may be a general inspec- 
tion bureau. 
The report as amended was accepted by the Division. 


Economies In Distributing Forest Products 


By H. R. Condon, 


Assistant ‘Forester, 


Forest products, for which 
railroads expend more of their 
revenue than for any kind of 
material except fuel, are, with 
few and relatively unimportant 
exceptions, bulky and expensive 
to transport and handle. Con- 
sequently any economies that 
may be effected in receiving and 
distributing a railroad’s require- 
ments of wood should have the 
earnest consideration of all who 
may aid in laying down material 
where it is to be used with the 
least practicable expenditure of 
time and effort. To purchase 
the material called for by a 
requisition at the least initial 
expense is not always economy ; 
the cost in place is an important 
factor in determining value. 
distribution must be based on an 





scheme of 
orderly and economical movement of material from producer to 
user, and while it is recognized that emergency requisitions will 


worthwhile 


Any 


be made as long as railroads operate, such demands should be 
held to an absolute minimum. That desired result cannot be 
obtained until all users of material are educated to an apprecia- 
tion of the losses caused by failure to anticipate requirements 
sufficiently in advance of need to permit of economical purchase 
and distribution. It is essential, therefore, that material users 
co-operate in a distribution plan to the extent of forecasting and 
requisitioning material far enough in advance of need, whenever 
possible, to permit supply organizations to provide the kind and 
quantities of forest products desired, when and where needed, 
and at a minimum cost. 

Unsuitable and costly substitutions are too often necessarily 
used to fill requisitions for delivery “at once.” That is par- 
ticularly true of requirements for preserved wood, which prefer- 
ably should be purchased and stored for a considerable time 
before treatment. Hardwoods must be air-seasoned from 6 to 
18 months preliminary to adequate preservation, consequently the 
originator of a requisition for treated hardwoods to be supplied 
within 30, 60, or 90 days, cannot be supplied with them unless his 
needs have been anticipated by procurement of the wood well in 

advance of the request for it, as it is seldom that the required 
stock is available for purchase in a thoroughly-seasoned condi- 
tion, and treated material of the various grades and dimensions 
needed is rarely stocked for sale by commercial organizations. 
An undesirable feature of attempting to fill requisitions by the 
purchase of wood already treated is the difficulty of determining 
whether the wood and its preservative treatment is in accordance 
with adopted standards. 


Losses Through Lack of Anticipation of Demand 


It is unfortunate that there exists in some quarters an apparent 
lack of appreciation of the extent of losses due to failure to 
anticipate demands which can be forcasted, even where the 
extensive use of preserved wood is recognized as profitable prac- 
tice. Consequently there is used annually very considerable 
quantities of untreated wood where decay is known to be the 
primary cause of failure in service, and for which treated wood 
is desired but unobtainable when required. 

While the failure of consumers to make known appraisable 
future requirements is directly the responsibility of the con- 
purchase and stores organizations do not function prop- 


sumer, 
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erly unless they exhaust every means to have such requirements 
anticipated and provided for. There are many items of forest 
products for which the yearly demand is fairly consistent, and 
which on some roads are used only after treatment whenever so 
obtainable. For such materials storekeepers can and _ should 
obtain requisitions for stock account, and can have them pur- 
chased sufficiently in advance of consumers’ requisitions to per- 
mit of seasoning and treatment. Comparatively high stock 
accounts are wholly justifiable when it can be shown that all of 
the material carried is stock accumulated against potential requi- 
sitions and to avoid substitution which will be expensive in terms 
of annual cost in service. First costs and carrying charges should 
always be subordinated to cost per year of service. 

It is essential that the rate of consumption of forest products 
be known in advance, as well as the gross quantities needed. 
Maintenance and construction programs ordinarily can be appro- 
ximated sufficiently in advance to enable supply organizations t 
provide the kinds and quantities needed at a rate which will 
avoid unnecessarily high stocks. Predetermined cross- and 
switch-tie monthly programs of insertion will enable purchase 
committments to be made for delivery at rates which will keep 
stocks of distributed ties within prescribed limits. The number 
of distributed ties on hand at any time should be in ratio to 
proximate consumption requirements, consequently stocks will 
vary considerably during the year, except for roads on which 
renewals are made throughout the year in approximately equal 
monthly installments, It is obvious that the minimum distributed 
supply that can be maintained without jeopardizing use programs 
should be considerably less approaching and during periods of 
little activity in track work than preceding and during periods 
of greatest activity. Since the rate of delivery of treated ties 
usually can be more accurately gauged than that of Class U ties, 
it is possible to safely carry proportionately fewer distributed 
ties or roads using a high percentage of treated wood than on 
roads which must depend entirely or principally on somewhat 
uncertain direct deliveries by tie producers. 


Planning a Schedule for Procurement 


A well-informed stores organization having knowledge of th« 
approximate quantities of major requirements for forest prod- 
ucts for which specific requisitions will be made upon it can 
intelligently plan a schedule of procurement and distribution. 
will accumulate its stores in locations favorably situated wit 
respect to natural movement of wood from point of productic: 
to place of consumption, enabling prompt and economical dis- 
tribution without expensive backhaul. Wood in bulk for specit 
jobs will be moved directly to points of consumption, if for us 
untreated. Less than carload lots will be supplied from stor: 
accumulated at a lower price basis than would be possible by t! 
purchase of numerous small lots, and in less time. Fore 
products to be supplied treated will be acquired and stored 
time to permit of thorough seasoning and preservation. Emer: 
ency purchases will be reduced to a minimum. Construction a1 
renewals will not be held up for lack of material, nor will cost! 
substitutions be necessary. 

On some roads the distribution of cross-ties is an almost virgi 
field for marked economies Cross-ties should never be dis 
tributed merely as “ties Traffic, ballast, and topography of t! 
line to be served must be considered if the maximum service 
to be obtained from every tie distributed. While it is appreciat« 
that it is the function of engineers to determine what kind anc 
size of ties are needed for specific track sections, it is nevertheles 
a fact that a supply organization alive to its responsibilities ca 
and does play an important part in laying down the right tie 1: 
the right track.. Procurement and distribution will be so regu 
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ted that ties of the weaker woods capable of giving satisfactory wood-preserving plant which recently received two cars of ties 
rvice in tangent and light-traffic tracks will not be distributed loaded the same day at the same place, enough Class U ties were 
r service in curves or under heavy traffic where they will soon sorted from among the Class T ties to make a full carload for 
be destroyed mechanically; treated ties will not be furnished for shipment to a divisional point for immediate use. In addition to 
use in tracks where, because of severe mechanical stresses, the cost of the backhaul on those ties, a considerable sum was 
intreated ties will last as long; untreated ties will not be dis- spent for sorting which should have been done at the loading 
tributed for service where they will decay long before wear is a point, and at an inconsiderable cost. Purchasers should insist 
factor in their removal, nor will “main track” ties be supplied on the requirements of the A. R. A. Standard Specification for 
for a relativély unimportant branch where the track is “main  cross-ties which provide that cross-ties of different lengths, class, 
line” solely because it is the only one on which trains operate. or group be loaded in separate cars whenever practicable. When 
that is impracticable all of each kind in : car should ~ a 
: . together. Ties for side or main track use also shou e 
Proper Precautions for Loading separated whenever practicable. _ ; . ; 
Problems connected with the economical handling of forest Shippers can be expected to resist loading requirements which 
products when they are received cannot be solved satisfactorily will complicate their problems, or may insist on additional com- 
unless precautions are taken to have material loaded in such a pensation for innovations which they are apt to consider as 
manner that expensive sorting is unnecessary when the car is umnecessary additions to their operating expense, but careful 
inloaded. Those who supply material naturally may be expected analysis of all costs of handling at destination should be con- 
to load shipments most conveniently and least expensively unless sidered before forest products are accepted as they are pro- 
purchaser’s stipulations specify orderly arrangement. As a result duced, or after only partial sorting. ; 
of failure to establish and maintain definite practice in loading, Storage yard layout should be planned and executed only after 
consignees oftentimes are put to considerable expense in sorting a careful analysis of the kinds and quantities of material to be 
and rehandling forest products at destination. The simplification stored. Haphazard provisions for the handling of bulky, forest 
of grades and sizes of lumber now approaching conclusion under products in cramped space and with inadequate facilities are 
the auspices of the Division of Simplified Practice in the U. S. certain to be costly. Failure to provide a sufficient area on which 
Department of Commerce may be expected to lessen sorting and to easily handle and store wood is not uncommonly resulting in 
handling expense by a reduction in stock items which will be extra labor and equipment costs which more than balance the 
arried by railroads after the new standards are in effect. apparent saving on restricted land use. Space for stacking each 
The necessity for obtaining cross-ties properly loaded on cars of the kinds of forest products received in mixed ladings should 
probably is most acute on Eastern roads which purchase a be provided along the same track and as closely together as 
variety of tie woods of different sizes. Single carloads of right- practicable to minimize movement. Forest products which must 
of-way acceptances are known to have contained 3 to 5 sizes each __be handled with the same kind of mechanical equipment should 
f & species of wood, for use untreated and after treated. At a be kept in the same section of the yard. 


Report on Supply Train Operation 








accompanied by a motion picture show- 
ing supply train operation on the North- 
ern Pacific. It is interesting to observe 
that the average cost of operation per 
mile in 1923 for seven roads was $1.51, 
while the average cost of delivering per 
$1,000 material was $61, or 6.1 per cent, 
and that for delivery of new and pick up 
of old per $1,000 of material was $49.88, 
or approximately 5 per cent. 


The subject of supply train operation 
and line delivery of material is one 
which has come in for considerable at- 
tention in recent years. Although supply 
train operation has long since passed the 
experimental stage, it still remains an 
important subject. The Committee on 
Subject 8 has presented a report this 
year in which it includes actual figures 
on the 1923 operations. The report was 











Cc. C. Kyle 
Chairman 


Being of the opinion that the service of the supply train has eight roads installed trains between 1903 and 1918 inclusive, and 
ong since passed the stage of experiment, the committee felt three started the practice subsequent to 1918. 


at a report setting forth some actual figures showing what was Q-4.—What officers are supposed to accompany train? 
ccomplished in the 1923 operation and the cost of the same A.—Usually trains are accompanied by storekeeper, division 
ould be of value to the members of this Association. It, there- superintendent, trainmaster, roadmaster, supervisors regularly— 


re, prepared a questionnaire, which is embodied by sections occasionally by general storekeeper, traveling storekeeper, general 
this report, and addressed it to 46 of the larger roads. In superintendent and mechanical department representative. 


us report a summary of replies to each question is given, It was the opinion of the committee that supply trains should 
gether with the average miles run, days operated, cost, etc., he accompanied by division superintendent, division engineer, 
‘ the operation of seven roads, these being the only ones operat- _ trainmaster, signal supervisor, B. & B. supervisor, roadmaster and 
£ supply trains who were able to furnish a complete record division storekeeper, also whenever possible by mechanical and 
t their operation. other department representatives. 

Q-1.—Do you operate independent supply trains? Q-5.—At what intervals are trains operated? 

An independent supply train is a train operated exclusively A.—Nine roads operate over main line every 30 days and three 
r distributing material and picking up surplus material and every 60 davs. . 
crap.) The committee believed that a 30-day schedule is the most 
A.—Of the 36 roads from which answers were received, 12 efficient and obtains the maximum service for the following 
perate supply trains. reasons: 

Q-2.—How many outfits do you use in your supply train service? First: it reduces investment in line stock to a minimum and 
A.—Thirty outfits are in service on the 12 roads or an average this on a large road amounts to considerable, 
t two and one-half trains or outfits per road. Second: it reduces investment in scrap and serviceable material, 
Q-3.—What year was practice started? by picking up and moving into reclamation plants and scrap docks 


A.—Supply trains were operated on one road as early as 1889— and having it ready for quick sale or re-distribution. 
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Third: it permits more frequent inspection of material, tools 
and equipment by division officers. 

Q-6.—Is the service the same on branches as on main line? 

A.—Eight roads give the same service on important branch lines 
as main line. One road does not operate on branches. Three 
roads give 30-day service on main line and 60-day service on 
branches. 

The Committee felt that on important branches, service should 
be the same as on main line and on small or unimportant branches, 
train should probably be used only for general clean-up about 
twice each year. 

Q-7.—Does supply train make deliveries to all points in con- 
gested terminals? If not, what method is employed? 

A.—Eight roads report delivering material to all points in 
congested territory, Three deliver at convenient central locations. 
One delivers some items by supply train, balance by motor truck. 
Replies indicate that supply trains are being successfully oper- 
ated in congested terminals on eastern, central, western and 
northwestern railroads. 

The committee recommended further study and investigation 
of the use of motor trucks in conjunction with supply train serv- 
ice in congested terminals. : 

(-8.—Is inspection of station buildings, section tool houses, 
sectionmen’s living quarters, etc., sade by officers accompanying 
supply train? 

A.—Ten replies shown inspection of all buildings. One tool 
houses only. The committee believed that all station buildings and 
structures occupied by section forces, signal maintainers, pumpers, 
etc., etc., including grounds should be regularly inspected by 
officers accompanying supply train, 

Q-9.—If not, what method of inspection is employed? 

A.—Many roads did not answer this question but general practice 
of those answering is to the effect that periodical inspection is 
made by the superintendent and staff. 

Q-10.—Are tools and equipment in section tool houses inspected 
as to condition and amount on each trip of supply train? 

A.—Eleven roads report inspection of tools and equipment in 
section tool houses. 

The Committee was of the opinion that tools should be in- 
spected at stated intervals, both as to condition and quantity. 
This inspection to be made at least four times each year. 

Q-11.—Where material is requisitioned for a definite job, is 
it accumulated and held at store and shipped complete in one 
shipment approximately at time work is to be performed? 

A.—Fifteen roads follow this plan as far as possible. Nine 
do not, and balance, or 12, did not answer. 

The committee felt that this subject is rather foreign to supply 
train operation and is of such importance that it should be made 
a subject of special study and report by a committee appointed for 
that purpose. 

Q-12.—If so, is the supply train used for delivering such mate- 
rial? 

A.—Six roads operating supply trains use the train for this 
purpose whenever possible. Four do not use train. 

The Committee was of the opinion that material of this char- 
acter in less than car lots should be delivered by supply train 
whenever possible 

Q-13.—Of whaé equipment is supply trains made up? 

A.—Replies from railroads operating supply trains indicate some 
variation in equipment used. However, the variations are prob- 
ably brought about by peculiar condition on different lines and 
in a general way the make-up on all roads is about as follows: 

_ One living car equipped with sleeping and eating accommodations 
from 8 to 12 men, 

One or more cars equipped for carrying oil and general sup- 
plies, all tanks equipped with measuring pumps. 

One or more cars equipped with racks and shelving for tools 
and miscellaneous equipment. 

One or more cars equipped with bins and racks for signal 
supplies. 

One or more tank cars for handling gasoline and kerosene. 

One or more flat cars for loading scrap. 

Several suitable flat and box cars for delivering and picking 
up switch ties, rail, lumber, frogs, switches, cattle guards, and 
other heavy items 

In addition to the above equipment, some roads also carry a 
locomotive magnet crane for loading scrap and loading and 
unloading rail frogs, etc. 

()-14.—Is supply train outfit at any time operated in local trains ? 

A.—Replies indicate that supply trains are usually operated as 
special but occasionally during the winter months on some roads 
they are operated in local trains, On others they are at times 
operated in local trains over branches and short divisions. It 
was the opinion of the committee that the best results are ob- 
tained by operating supply trains as special trains. Local trains 
are usually burdened with all the work they can handle, and, 
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except on very short divisions, frequently run into overtime an 
if the supply train equipment is added, it is a foregone conclu 
sion the result would be overtime and also considerable neglec 
to both local and supply train service, the most neglect falling 
on supply train operation. 

Q-15.—What work train service does the supply train perform 

A.—Replies from most of the roads indicate that little, if any 
actual work train service is performed by the supply train. How 
ever, as at least three roads at times are doing such work trai 
service as picking up and delivering rail, distributing cross ties 
switch ties, ballast, tie plates, angle bars, etc. 

The committee believed that some roads are not obtaining 
all of the benefits from their trains that they should and tha: 
the regular running of supply trains eliminates the necessity, t 
some extent, of operating periodical work trains. 

Q-16.—Do you furnish free beds and meals to all men on suppl, 
train when away from home stations? 

A.—Ten roads furnish free beds and meals to all men on 
supply train, one furnishes beds only and one does not furnish 
either. The committee felt that too much importance cannot be 
placed on this feature of supply train operation—good meals and 
good beds surely have a tendency to keep the efficiency of em 
ployes on train up to a high point. 

Q-17—Is there any opposition to the supply train service, and 
if so, from what source? 

A.—Replies indicate there is no opposition on roads upon which 
trains are now being operated. 

Q-18.—Who makes the itinerary? 

A.—On some roads the itinerary is made up by the general 
storekeeper, but in most cases it is made up by storekeeper and 
superintendent or his representative, approved by general super 
intendent and general storekeeper. 

Q-19.—How is the stock of material to be handled on to supply 
train before trip commences, arrived at? 

A.—From summary of requisitions, to which is added a rea- 
sonable percentage of standard material to take care of any 
unexpected requirements arrived at after the requisition was 
originated. 

Q-20.—Do you make monthly record of operations? 

A.—Of the 12 roads operating supply trains, seven keep monthly 
records of operation and five do not. 

Records covering supply train operation are certainly of im 
portance to the store department and other officials and the com 
mittee recommended that complete records should be kept by 
months showing days and miles run, total cost in detail, total 
value of material disbursed, also total value of material picked 
up, from which average cost per mile and average cost per 
$1,000.00 disbursed and picked up can be arrived at. 

Q-21.—If supply trains are not operated, do you deliver mate- 
rial by supply cars operated on local trains? 

A.—The 36 replies to the questionnaire indicates that 19 roads 
operate supply cars, and of the 19 ‘operating supply cars, four 
operate only over part of their line. Reports indicate that roads 
operating supply cars are obtaining fair service in connection with 
delivery of small supplies, tools, etc. However, definite or accu 
rate cost of operation are not obtainable and comparison with 
expense of operating supply trains cannot be made, 

The committee was of the opinion that full and accurate records 
should be kept covering cost of operating supply cars, this cost 
to include a portion of expense of local train in which cars are 
operated and overtime paid section, station, or other employes 
meeting train. 

Q-22.—If supply trains or supply cars are not operated, how 
is supervision to outside material given by the storekeepers? 

A.—Several roads did not answer this questions, others stated 
that periodical, (in some cases monthly), trips are made by the 
division storekeepers, supervisors, roadmasters and others. From 
replies received to this question, it was quite evident that many 
roads are not giving proper attention to inspection of line mate 
rial, buildings and other property. This invariably means at 
over-stock of material, improper tools and bad conditions around 
buildings and grounds. Probably the principal causes of lax 
inspection are lack of facilities and a fixed schedule. A moder 
supply train operating on a definite schedule is the answer. 

Q-23.—If supply trains or supply cars are not operated, what 
method is employed in delivering material ? 

A.—To this question there is, of course, but one answer; namely 
by local freight and passenger trains. 

Q-24.—If supply trains are operated, do they deliver materia! 
to local storekeepers and small roundhouses and car repair points: 

A.—Replies indicate that all roads operating supply trains deliver 
considerable material to local stores and small roundhouses and 
car repair points. ' 

Q-25.——How many store department employes and how many 
employes of other departments are employed on each train, other 
than engineman, trainmen and officers? 
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\.—There is some variation in number and class of employes 

rried on supply trains on the different roads. However, the 
assignment usually consists of one supply train storekeeper and 
from one to four assistants or helpers and whatever section 
laborers may be necessary to handle the work in a quick and 
efficient manner. On one of the eastern roads all the labor neces- 

ry for delivering and picking up material is carried as a 
regular crew. These men are all store department employes 
and are paid a monthly salary, with no allowance for overtime. 
[his arrangement is particularly adaptable to the road referred 
to due to the fact that only one outfit is operated, and this in con- 
tinuous service, each working day in the month, also to the fact 
that stations and points to be served are frequently only a mile 
or two apart. 

Q-26.—Can you furnish, if requested after December 31, state- 
ment showing following information for year 1923? 

A.—As stated earlier in this report, only seven of the 12 rail- 
roads operating supply trains are able to furnish complete records 
of the 1923 operation, and the figures given below cover these 


roads. 


(a) Total number days trains operated in 1923............ 1,836 
Cid) Tet GS GOCE GO Bios cee ccccccvcccesevcosscs 153,039 
(1) Train and enginemen’s and other expense..... $ 93,407.19 
BE. ak arn chine and ne ae WO ++ +$ 36,499.50 
(3) Wages supply train employes other than engine- 
men, trainmen and officers.........seeeee0. $ 70,235.51 
C4) Bend, Geeks GO WOOlS. cc cc cccccccccccccces $ 31,083.54 
Oe rere ee ee $231,225.74 
(Q-27.—Average cost of operation per mile 1923... .$ 1.51 
Q-28.—Value scrap, tools, new and _ second-hand 
material picked up in 1923............... $ 845,060.68 
Q-29.—Value new material delivered 1923......... $3,790,487.19 


Q-30.—Average cost of delivering per $1,000 material $61.00 or 
6.1 per cent. 

()-31.—Average cost of delivering new and picking up old mate- 

GE vised neacdededrekens buen $49.88 or 3 per cent. 

()-32.—What are the principal items of material not handled 
by supply trains? 

\.—Replies indicate that there is not much in the line of 
maintenance of way, signal and station material that is not 
handled on supply trains. Two or three roads do not attempt to 
handle rail, ties, heavy bridge timbers and similar material, but 
the others use the supply train for this class of material as far 
as possible. Mechanical department material is not usually de- 
livered by supply train, although some items are handled by this 
method to outlying roundhouses and repair points. 

()-33.—Do you deliver stationery by supply trains? 

\.—Four roads use supply train as medium for delivering 
stationery regularly and two others use it occasionally. 

lhe committee felt that delivery of stationery by supply train 
s a question that must be decided by each railroad, after taking 
into consideration the geographical location of their line with 
respect to stationery storehouse or terminal from which supply 
trains operate. It was believed that delivery of stationery by 
supply train can be economically handled if stationery store is 
centrally located and all supply trains operate out of that central 
point. The practice is not recommended on roads where sta- 
tionery store is located at terminal on one end of line and one 
or more trains are operated out of distant terminals, as this 
would mean additional stationery stock and a much larger invest- 
ment, 


Conclusions 


The committee was unanimous in its opinion that the supply 
train operated as a special train on a definite schedule is the 
most effective and economical method of delivering material to 
isers on the line: 

It provides a definite basis for ordering and delivering material 

proper quantities for immediate operating requirements. 

It provides for systematic collection of scrap and surplus mate- 
rial, thereby reducing investment in line stock to a minimum. 

It provides a means of inspection for division and other officers 
and thereby assures a clean railroad, and cleanliness means 
conomy. 

It assures the absolute need of any article delivered by actual 
investigation by proper officers on the ground. 

It eliminates the cost of wrapping, packing, tagging and mark- 
ing material for local freight shipments and avoids handling the 
ime through congested freight houses and terminals. 

It eliminates extra switching and overtime and makes a large 
ving in car days by maximum loading and quick delivery. 

Committee: C. C. Kyle (N. P.), chairman; V. N. Dawson (B. 
*& O.), J. W. Gerber (Sou.), H. C. Magill (N. Y.. N. H. & HL), 
\V. S. Morehead (I. C.), E. H. Polk (S. P.), W. C. Shaw (A. T. 

S. F.), R. J. Elliott (N. P.), chairman ex-officio. 
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Discussion 


©. Nelson (C. P.): The committee recommends that 
tools should be inspected at stated intervals, the inspec- 
tion to be made four times each year. Why limit it to 
four times each year? Why not inspect tools every trip? 

C. C. Kyle (N. P.) Chairman: For the reason, that 
it requires very accurate work, on our line at least and I 
presume on most of the lines, to give the service and to 
get over the desired territory within the 16-hr. law limit. 
We feel that four times a year is quite sufficient for the 
inspection as to the condition of the tools and as to the 
quantity. 

Mr. Nelson: The reason I raised the question is be- 
cause I can see there is a difference of handling and stor- 
ing tools at the section toolhouses. On the Union Pacific 
we have a standard that we insist upon being lived up to. 
The arrangement in the section toolhouses are uniform. 
Tools are all visible the minute you enter the toolhouse 
and an inspection can be made in a very brief space of 
time. 

Chairman Kyle: That is our practice. However, you 
can’t inspect the tools properly if you attempt to inspect 
them in the toolhouse, for the reason that you may have 
six tools of one kind; necessarily, five of those would 
have to be in the rear. So we follow the practice of 
having the foreman lay the tools out on the ground in 
front of the section toolhouse, so without very much time 
and without much mulling over them, the road foreman 
and others interested can see instantly the condition of 
that tool. 

Mr. G. E. Tallmadge (G. N.): I would like to ask 
Mr. Kyle if his experience indicates the benefits of a steam 
locomotive crane? If it warrants the initial cost of in- 
stallation, and the cost of operation? 

Chairman Mr. Kyle: The lomocotive cranes on our 
road having magnetic lifts were not purchased for the 
exclusive purposes of supply trains. Every well equipped 
division, has a locomotive crane in their bridge work, in 
their wrecking, in many other duties than the supply 
train. These cranes, are employed constantly in our 
work. 

J. E. Perry (S. P.): We have been operating supply 
trains for the last 10 years, and we have tried every 
means under the sun to deliver the material economically. 
We have used several kinds of cranes. We have a port- 
able crane handled by air attached to the train line. We 
find the amount of material and the class of material we 
are delivering warrants something of a more substantial 
nature than the air crane. We are now considering the 
purchase of a locomotive crane with magnetic attach- 
ment. It will eliminate section men at our toolhouses for 
by having that crane it won’t be necessary to have sec- 
tion men unloading scrap and unload the heavy material 
from the train. We feel the expense of a locomotive 
crane of about 5-ton capacity will answer our purpose. 
We are planning buying one and if it answers our pur- 
pose, if it is successful, we are going to have a crane 
for each of our divisions. 

L. T. Hoffman (U. P.): I would like to ask Mr. 
Kyle to what extent his supply train makes specific de- 
liveries to specific terminals as for instance, in congested 
terminals like St. Paul? 

Chairman Mr. Kyle: We deliver all of the material, 
of the class we have on the supply train, to the St. Paul 
and Minneapolis terminals. We do not employ the use 
of trucks. In some cases where time might be saved 
by depositing a certain man’s material at this point, along 
with another probably at the same stop, that is done, thus 
avoiding a long switch. 

The report of the committee was accepted by the Divi- 
sion. 








Disposition of Unclaimed Freight 






By R. T. Stevens 
Freight Sales Agent, Baltimore & Ohio ‘ 





Much progress has been made in re- 
cent years in the disposition of over, 
refused and unclaimed freight which has 
thus decreased the money losses in 
claims paid out annually by the rail- 
roads. One of the weaknesses of pres- 
ent methods is that it is usually taken 
for granted that refused or damaged 
freight has lost its commercial value by 
reason of this condition and therefore 
insufficient attention is paid to its further 











protection or to its restoration prior 
to sale. Mr. Stevens in his paper has 
demonstrated that this is a mistaken 
view and that many shipments can be 
reconditioned and sold at prices at or 
about those of a perfect shipment. The 
paper describes in an interesting and 
detailed form the practices of the Balti- 
more & Ohio for the handling of such 
freight. 





R. T. Stevens 


The question as to the methods employed in the disposition of 
over, refused and unclaimed freight and baggage by transportation 
companies is, generally speaking, one that has not been given the 
consideration to which it is entitled. Claims paid annually on such 
items reduce the net earnings considerably, and, consequently, every 
effort should be made to realize the greatest possible amount from 
the sale thereof. 

It is invariably taken, as a matter of course, that, when freight or 
baggage is refused, damaged or unclaimed, it loses its commercial 
value and, by a great many agents and their assistants, it is treated 
as such, proper care not being exercised to avoid further damage 
and deterioration. While loath to criticise, I feel that a few re- 
marks regarding the handling before the freight reaches the point 
of sale are appropriate. 

From personal observation, I have noted many instances where 
apparently little or no attention had been paid to shipments presum- 
ably on the assumption that they had lost their commercial value, 
but such was not the case, for it developed that, with proper care in 
handling and by reconditioning, the shipment was restored to very 
near its original value, and was sold at about the same price which 
an article in perfect condition would command. 

The railroad system, on which it is my pleasure to be employed, 
has inaugurated the practice of disposing of over, refused and un- 
claimed freight and baggage, perishables excluded, through the 
medium of a freight sales agency in charge of a freight sales agent, 
who is on the staff of the purchasing agent. 


Conditions Affecting Location of Agent 


The agency was located in Baltimore, Md., only after mature 
consideration, the deciding factors being: 

(a) It was felt that, generally speaking, a better market pre- 
vailed for the miscellaneous items which would be offered for sale. 

(b) Suitable warehouse facilities were available. 

(c) The close proximity of the company’s general offices. 

The results obtained have satisfied us the present location of the 
agency is the most logical point. It is the policy, however, to make 
sales at other points on our road, when it is felt that such towns 
afford an equal or a better market, and sales have been made at 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, etc. The advisability of 
holding sales at other than the established headquarters is left to 
the discretion of the freight sales agent, who is largely governed 
by the quantity and value of the freight to be sold and the market 
conditions prevailing at the point where the freight locates. 

The freight sales agent, berng a member of the purchasing depart- 
ment, is in a position to keep informed of the market conditions, 
and, consequently, can accurately determine the advisability of 
accepting or rejecting the offers made for the freight which has 
been turned over to the agency. It is customary, when inviting bids, 
to reserve the right to reject any, or all, bids. 

As I believe few other railroads assign this work to the purchas- 
ing department, it might be appropriate to here state that it is the 
policy of my company to charge the purchasing agent with the 
responsibility of purchasing and selling all materials, supplies and 
equipment, consequently, the articles coming within the scope of the 
subject matter of this paper are so disposed of. 

While the freight sales agent is on the staff of the purchasing 
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agent, aH of his accounts are audited semi-annually by the company’s 
auditors who are responsible to the comptroller, and, further, an 
inventory is taken annually under the supervision of the accounting 
department officers. 


Other Methods First Given a Trial 


The system now in effect was not introduced until after a thor- 
ough trial of the other methods which are more generally followed 
such as: 

(a) Sale at point of origin by local railroad representative. 

(b) Sale on a commission basis by an authorized agent. 

(c) Sale by public auction conducted by a licensed auctioneer. 

It is felt that some of the many advantages of the present sys- 
tem over the other methods are: 

(a) Better care in handling and accounting for all over, refused 
and unclaimed freight and baggage. 

(b) Greater value received due to being able to obtain higher 
prices by sale direct to individuals and the companies the particular 
line of merchandise in which they are interested instead of to spec- 
ulators who try to buy at ridiculously low prices for resale to the 
ultimate consumers. 

(c) More efficient handling and reconditioning which prevent 
further damage and to make the shipment more saleable. 

Agents at the various stations are instructed by the general 
freight claim agent to place all shipments in proper forwarding con- 
dition, and, after every reasonable effort has been exhausted to 
either: (a) Locate the consignee; (b) get disposition from the 
shipper in case of unclaimed frieght; or (c) have reasonable allow- 
ance made for damaged freight; and then to forward same to the 
freight sales agency, showing all information he may have avai!- 
able, such as claim reference, if any, on freight bills, etc. When 
received by the freight sales agent, each individual item is given 
a sales number with prefix designating whether over or refused, 
the latter to enable one at a glance to determine whether same 
checked over without proper marks or was refused for some cause. 
The record referred to is kept in a looseleaf book, it being prepared 
in duplicate form, and gives a general description of the commodity 
and its condition, as far as possible, together with way-bill ref- 
erence, forwarding station, etc. One copy of this record is sent 
to the general freight claim agent for his information and files and 
from same he is quite often enabled to reconcile certain shipments 
with claims presented and in this way have the shipment returned 
to the proper owner (approximately 20% of all over freight) and 
the claim cancelled. 


Sales Warehouse Divided Into Sections 


The freight sales warehouse is divided into sections as follows: 

Grocery Section. Contains canned goods, flour, sugar, groceries, 
stock feed, etc. 

Merchandise Section. For dry goods, wearing apparel, china, 
glassware, hardware, etc. 

Furniture Section. For furniture of all kinds, floor coverings, 
stoves, etc. 

Building Section. This includes all kinds of building material, 
cement, etc. 
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Viscellaneous Section. For machinery of all kinds, farming 
implements, oils, greases, etc. 

Hold Section. For all shipments on which there may be a possi- 
bility of locating the owner. 

With regard to household goods, it is the usual practice to place 
all such shipments in the latter section until all possibilities of locat- 

¢ the shipper have vanished, as such articles are more often im- 
properly marked and heavy claims are usually filed, as their value 

, invariably far greater to the original owner than is their com- 
mercial value and they are more often returned than is the average 
shipment, as, when unpacked, there is usually some means of identi- 
fication located. 

It is the practice not to hold the freight any longer than neces- 
sary, although it has been found desirable to hold sales of seasonable 
goods at times when best prices may be obtained. As soon as pos- 
sible after shipments are received they are unpacked, assorted and 
placed in a presentable condition, being arranged on shelves, tables 
or in bins so that they may be advantageously inspected by pros- 
pective purchasers. A card index is kept of the names and addresses 
of persons and firms interested in the purchase of the various com- 
modities, and when freight is about to be offered for sale an invita- 
tion to bid is prepared describing the commodity and showing the 
closing date and hour up to which offers will be received, and this is 
sent to those interested, inviting their inspection and best offer. 
When all bids are received they are tabulated and the award is 
made to the highest bidder. All bids are considered strictly confi- 
dential and the name of the successful bidder and the price paid is 
never announced publicly. By this method of handling the possi- 
bility of forming pools and buying at ridiculously low prices, as is 
very often done at public auction sales, is eliminated, or, at least, 
reduced to a minimum. 

As arule all perishable freight, such as produce, meat, etc., is sold 
by the local agent, as due to the nature of the freight, immediate 
disposition is necessary. Such items which accumulate in the Balti- 
more district are, of course, sold through the medium of the freight 
sales agency. No material that could be taken for company’s use 
is offered for sale until after it is inspected by a representative from 
the stores department or the using department and there is quite a 
saving to the railroad along this line. 


Method Produces Gratifying Results 


Since the introduction of the present method of disposing of our 
freight and baggage, it has been definitely demonstrated in numerous 
cases that the results obtained were more satisfactory, and the fol- 
lowing are cited as examples: 

(a) Prior to three years ago, the accumulation of unclaimed 
baggage was sold by a licensed auctioneer, but since that time, 
through the freight sales agency. The result has been a greater 
return on the baggage sold at about 50 per cent of the cost for 
selling. 

(b) On a certain district freight was being sold for our account 
by an auctioneer, and a consignment of leaf tobacco was turned 
over to him. His best offer was 3 cents per lb., and he was re- 
quested to refuse same, the shipment being turned over to the 
freight sales agency, where 12 cents per lb. was realized. 

(c) Instances are not uncommon where it is possible to dispose 
of the freight at prices in excess of the claim. It is recalled of 
one case where a shipment of cotton yarn was refused on account 
of a slight damage, and, when sold on competitive bids, approxi- 
mately 50 per cent more than the claim value was realized. 

The above are merely cited as examples of some of the gratifying 
results which have been obtained since the introduction of our pres- 
ent system. In closing, an invitation is extended to any member 
interested to visit our freight sales agency at Baltimore, Md., in 
the event further details are desired. 


Discussion 


F. H. Fechtig (A. C. L.): There has been no depart- 
ment in the railroad that has done so much in the last 
few years as the lost and found department to reduce 
their claims. From 3 to 4 per cent. a year of the gross 
earning that were used in 1920 and 1921 for claims, it 
has been reduced to less than 1 per cent. 

B. T. Adams (I. C.): In disposing of refused freight 
we go further than this paper in that we prevent the ac- 
cumlation of such things as household goods and things 
of that kind by sending them to the division storehouse 
and putting them in shape for delivery. We have had 
quite a bit of success in repairing sewing machines where 
the legs were missing, by going to dealers in secondhand 
sewing machines and fixing on legs, etc.; we do the same 
with chairs and various other articles which can be re- 
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conditioned and sent back to the agent from whom they 
were refused, and he effects delivery in about 80 per 
cent. of the cases, thereby preventing claims. 

C. B. Tobey (L. V.): We keep in touch with our 
people and have advance notice of all sales, and look over 
all the material before any sales are made. We frequently 
find a lot of material that we can use just as well as 
the other material that we buy on specifications; we take 
that and the freight claim department is given full credit, 
which they probably wouldn’t get otherwise. It means 
a lot of money saved for the company. 

Mr. J. G. Stuart (C. B. & Q.): Our over freight is 
assembled at two points, Chicago and Omaha. Store- 
keepers are located at both points or very near, and we 
not only make inspection before it is sold, but our store- 
keepers are constantly going through the over freight 
room and in that way picking up a great deal of material 


_ that otherwise might be sold. 


J. L. Quarles (C. & O.): We look over all the freight 
on the C. & O. Who sets the price on the material taken 
over by the stores department ? 

Mr. Stevens: That price is usually set by the purchas- 
ing department, the purchasing agent’s office, and it is 
usually around the market price, providing the com- 
modity is in perfect condition. The freight claim depart- 
ment is given credit at the market price, or the price the 
purchasing department would have to pay for similar 
material. 

W. Davidson (I. C.): The Illinois Central has one 
or two depots where we assemble all the unclaimed freight 
before it is offered for auction by the freight claim agent. 
The storekeeper is called to bid on the same, just as 
though he were going to buy. We give him a bid and 
he uses the bid in disposing of it. After he sells 15 or 
20 items out of 50, we get the rest and use it. 

O. Nelson (U. P.): On the Union Pacific, we handled 
it pretty much as described in the paper. We are notified 
from time to time of the accumulations and have an oppor- 
tunity to present bids together with the outside trade, 
and we oftentimes acquire very cheap material that way. 
We had a case sometime ago where a car load of pickle 
kegs had been refused. It happened to be that there was 
no market for the damaged kegs to speak of. There had 
been a fire ; only a small part of them really were damaged. 
We took them over and converted them into water kegs. 
We haven't bought any water kegs since. We have enough 
to get through the season, 

Mr. E, H. Reed (Southern): I happened to be the 
storekeeper caught with the desk, (Laughter) That was 
at Birmingham. Mr. Laughton caught me with it. 

However, we did derive a great deal of benefit on a 
great many items, when we were short. In addition to 
taking over items of pipe, bar iron, wheelbarrows, brooms, 
etc., we got a nominal price. We made a great deal more 
than had we sold them at auction. 

The Chairman: There is a principle involved. This 
paper brings out one organization to handle it. Other 
roads handle it through an auctioneer; some through 
the purchasing department; some through the freight 
claims. Let us hear from you as to how you are handling 
it and the success you are having. 

L. Lavoie (C. N. R.) : We handle it through the freight 
claim department. 

A. A. Goodchild (C. P. R.): On the Canadian Pacific 
we have handled it rather indirectly; the freight depart- 
ment have advised us what they have available or what 
they have left on their hands and requesting us to inspect 
and suggest a price. The method outlined in the paper is 
an excellent one to bring this material under the hands of 
the general purchasing agent. 


W. S. Morehead (Illino?s Central) : I would like to add 
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a little to what Mr. Stuart had to say about accident 
claims for his trucks. If you want shop mules, get in 
touch with your freight agents. These Fords that are 
hit along the road make good mules. 

Mr. Goodchild: Do you get a requisition or not. What 
is the custom in that respect? 1 wouldn’t like our store- 
keepers to stock themselves up. 

Mr. Stevens: It is handled by requisition through 
the general storekeeper. They can’t take the material in 
a promiscuous way. They have to have a requisition. 

W. F. Jones (N. Y. C.): On the New York Central, 
this question is handled by the freight claim department. 
If it is material that can be used by the railroad company 
it is reported to the general storekeeper. Lists that the 
store department can use have been submitted previously 
to the freight claim department although many times 
there are materials reported over to the freight claim 
agent and sent to a central storehouse that are not re- 
ported by the general storekeeper. Before railroad ma- 
terial used by railroads is moved from the point where 
the materials check or where they are refused, the gen- 
eral storekeeper directs that the division storekeeper, 
traveling storekeeper, master mechanic, division engineer 
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or road supervisor visit that particular point in the rou- 
tine of his duties, getting probably a better description of 
the material than was reported by the agent, and reports 
to the general storekeeper that he can or can not use that 
material, or if it could be used on some other division. 
Orders are immediately given to ship it to the nearest 
division storehouse or the nearest place where it can be 
used. This obviates the necessity of double handling by 
sending it to the general storehouse of the freight claim 
department, located at Syracuse, N. Y. In that way we 
get what we want and we are not burdened with material 
that can not be used by the store department in many of 
the departments they serve. Any material that may be 
overlooked by he freight claim department that can be 
used by the railroad company is sent to the storehouse at 
Syracuse where such material is periodically examined by 
representatives of the store department. We have been 
very successful in getting high prices for our material 
although we were up against the proposition one time as 
suggested in the paper, of men forming combinations, or 
pools, and keeping the prices down, but by the oblitera- 
tion of those pools, we are getting as near a 100 per cent. 
on the dollar as can be expected. 


Report on Stores Delivery of Material 





The practice of making deliveries of 
materials by the stores department em- 
ployees is as yet somewhat of a new 
idea to many railways. The adoption of 
this method offers many advantages to 
all the departments affected and often 
results in substantial economies in the 
cost of handling the material. These 
possibilities make the work of the Com- 
mittee on Subject 15 particularly import- 











ant and its findings of value. The report 
of the committee this year was featured 
by a moving picture showing the method 
in use on the Southern Pacific. It also 
gives the results of a questionnaire on 
the practices of some 38 railroads. From 
these replies the committee made a com- 
parison of the actual cost of delivering 
material on 15 roads. It also submitted 
a list of recommended practices. 





G. A. Secor 
Chairman 


A questionnaire was submitted to 61 railroads. Replies were 
received from 38 indicating that 22 operate stores delivery system; 
four do so partially, while 12 do not. Six railroads have installed 
the stores delivery system during the last year. The committee 
felt that it was not necessary to go into detail, on replies, received 
to the entire questionnaire, but as a matter of information, desires 
to bring before you, replies received to some of these inquiries, 
which are of special interest as follows: 

Question No. 4. How many messengers required per 1,000 men 
employed in car or locomotive shops, or both? 

Replies from fifteen railroads indicated an average of six mate- 
rial messengers per 1,000 men employed. 

Question No. 5. How many material requisitions filled per day 
per 1,000 men employed in shops? 

Twenty-three railroads replied, showing an average of 541 ma- 
terial requisitions filled daily per 1,000 men. 

Question No. 6. Do store messengers deliver material direct to 
machines or locomotives, in the shops, or is the material delivered to 
some one designated place? 

Replies from 22 railroads indicated that it is the practice, on 
four lines, to deliver material to designated places, while on the 
remaining 18, material is delivered, direct to using point. 

Question No. 7. What is your practice of making requisitions, 
and getting them to the storehouse ? 

Replies from 22 railroads show three different practices in effect. 
On 16 lines, material orders are placed in requisition boxes, located 





throughout the shops, and picked up by store messengers. On 
three lines, orders are sent to the storehouse by mechanical depart- 
ment messengers. On three lines, orders are phoned to the store- 
house direct, by shop foremen. , 

Question No. 9. Is delivery made on scheduled time? 

It was indicated, by the replies, that on 22 railroads, 14 have a 
scheduled delivery, while eight have not. 

Question No. 10. Do messengers wear red caps, or other emblem 
to indicate their employment ? 

Seventeen out of 22 railroads state that no special emblem is 
used, while on five railroads red caps or badges are in use. 

Questien No. 14. Is payroll, and other expenses of these forces, 
charged to stores expense or to mechanical accounts? 

Thirteen railroads replied, stating that delivery expense was 
charged to mechanical department, while 11 railroads assume this 
cost in stores expense. 

Question No. 18. When mechanics and helpers secure material, 
what is average number of minutes required, from time they leave 
their machine or work, to secure material, from the storehouse, 
until they return to their work, where delivery system is not in 
use? 

Fifteen railroads replying to this question, show that an average 
of 16 minutes’ time per trip is consumed by mechanics or helpers 
in securing their own material. 

Question No. 19. What in your opinion is the best system of 
furnishing material to users in shops? 
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he general opinion indicates that the stores department delivery 
system to users at shops is by far the most popular. Out of 34 
railroads indicating their preference, 30 favored stores delivery 
system, two mechanical department delivery system, while two 
prcierred the men calling for their own material at the storehouse. 


Savings Now Being Realized 


From the foregoing replies the committee has made comparison, 
as to actual cost of delivering material, by the stores department 
to users at shops on 15 railroads, with the method of having me- 
chanics or their helpers call for this material at the storehouse 
with the following results: 


Average number of orders filled daily at shops per 1,000 men.......... 541 
Messenger service per day supplying 1,000 men (6 messengers)....48 hours 
Average time consumed by mechanics or helpers securing mate- 

sink, Per Crip GD SOOTEROUSEs 2 occ ccccccscccccccccescccsoees 16 minutes 
S41 trips OF 16 GeimMUOES GRER nc ccc cecccccccsccccccccecececoeces 144 hours 
Time saved per day per 1,000 men employed............--eseees 96 hours 


This saving is made possible by the assembly of materials, or- 
dered on several requisitions, at the storehouse and effecting 
delivery by one messenger trip from storehouse to the shops on 
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STORE DELIVERY SYSTEM 


Statement Showing Costs and Amount of Work Performed in Delivery 
of Material to Shops and Car Repair Yards 
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Fig. 1—Form for Showing Costs 


egular schedule. The saving is also dependent upon local condi- 


tlons, principally distances between storehouse and various shops, 
and condition of roadways. It is understood, by saving is meant 


at decrease can be made in mechanical department payroll, or 

hat an equal amount can be realized in mechanical productive 
or. A further saving is also made in the return movement of 
nufactured material from the shops to the storehouse, as ma- 
rial messengers, or delivery trucks can pick up this material and 
turn it to the stores department, thereby preventing an empty 
urn movement. 

Stores department delivery of material on several railroads, 
ere shop operations are contracted or worked on piece work 

hedule, is reported as being essential. Fullest co-operation must 

‘ist between the stores and consuming departments to obtain the 
atest efficiency. Consuming departments should anticipate their 
uirements as closely as possible to conform with scheduled 
iveries. 

On one or more railroads, on which stores delivery has been in 
ration for a number of years the stores department has assumed 
handling of material between shops designating same as inter- 
p delivery. This inter-shop delivery consists of transferring 
motive and car parts from one shop to another, as well as the 

insfer of such material as is manufactured on stores order, which 

made in one shop and finished in another. Expressions have 

n received from heads of mechanical and car departments on 

\lroads, where stores delivery system has been in use for a num- 
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ber of years, and without exception they are all greatly in favor 
of its continued operation. 


. Benefits to the Stores Department 


The committee found the following benefits reported on rail- 
roads where the delivery system is being operated: 

(1) Small shop stocks can practically be eliminated, except 
where necessary to carry sub-stocks in shop buildings where heavy 
work is performed, thereby reducing stock investment; in this case 
delivery can be made from shop stock if quantity used justifies. 

(2) Better control of stock is made possible, on account of 
stores department representatives being in constant touch with the 
material situation, in and about the shops, also securing prompt 
return movement of un-applied material. 

(3) Material in stock can be carried more neatly and orderly 
than where stock is accessible to employees other than of the stores 
department. 

(4) Avoids congestion at delivery counter and corresponding 
delay in time to stores department employes. 

(5) Prevents loss of time, wasted through visiting, etc. 

(6) Storekeepers will keep their stock properly catalogued, so 
that delivery will be made without depending on verbal information 
from the users. 

(7) Closer check on material shortage. 

(8) Substitution of material can be made more quickly and eco- 
nomically by conference between stores delivery messengers and 
foremen. : 

(9) Gives stores department employes wider knowledge of ma- 
terial, and its usage by contact in the shops, laying a good foun- 
dation for their future work. 

(10) Insures the receipt of orders for all material, thereby 
greatly reducing the possibility of material moving from stores 
stock to the user without proper charge being made. 


Benefits to Mechanical Department 


(1) Reduction in cost of securing material. This is accom- 
plished by concentrating delivery, as several orders can be filled at 
one time; also trained men in delivering material, will become much 


NORTH AND SOUTH RAILROAD 


STORES DEPARTMENT 
STORE DELIVERY 


Box No....... amid 


Your requisition Form No.. —_ i aaa siiiiaciaiteldamacaenilai 
calls for the following material, which cannot be furnished at present 


from stock: 











This material is due 
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Fig. 2.—Material Shortage Report 


more efficient and the rates paid are lower than those paid to 
mechanics or helpers. 

(2) Delivery will not be interrupted by bad weather conditions, 
as is frequently the case where men call for their material. 

(3) Eliminates disorganizing effect of having shop men away 
from their work. 

(4) Prevents machinery from standing idle while employes are 
after material. 
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Recommended Practice 


The committee recommended the following practices in connec- 
tion with stores delivery of material to users at large locomotive 
and car repair shops: 

Installation of System: The taking over of shop delivery by 
stores department is a very serious and important matter. The 
proper method of installing this system is to take one shop at a 
time and line up the delivery system. Other shops can follow as 
fast as they can be taken over. 

Organisation: Entire delivery system shall be in charge of one 
man who shall direct the movement of men and equipment in shop 
delivery service. The number of order collectors, delivery men 
and laborers to be dependent upon force required. It is also recom- 
mended that all employes in delivery service wear a red cap or 
badge to designate their employment. 

Equipment: Tractors, trailers, hand trucks, wheel-barrows, etc., 
are most generally recommended. Special trucks to handle certain 
commodities such as drums, wheels, etc,, are very economical, but 
careful study should be made to know that there is sufficient move- 
ment of material and that local conditions warrant expenditures 
for these especially constructed type of trucks or trailers. In a 
great many cases overhead or locomotive cranes are used to load 
up trailers with heavy material. 

Method of Collecting Orders: It is recommended that order 
deposit boxes be located throughout the shop plant into which 
foremen shall place their material orders. The order collector 
shall go around and pick up the orders on regular schedule. He 
should be a man familiar with material, who is capable of reading 
over the orders to see that the material orders are properly made 
out. 

When collection boxes are located in out-of-the-way places, an 
indicator should be displayed by parties dropping orders in the box 
so that he will not have to visit these boxes, thereby saving a great 
deal of time. This refers particularly to boxes located on second 
floors or on balconies. Where telephones are located generally 
throughout the plant, orders can be telephoned to the storehouse 
by the shop foremen, where they will be written out, material de- 
livered and foreman’s signature secured at time of delivery. 

Schedule: <A definite delivery and pick-up schedule is recom- 
mended. It is understood that some shops require more frequent 
collection of orders, and delivery of material than others. A 
good working schedule should be devised and should be made to 
take care of conditions in each particular shop. It is of great 
benefit to both the stores and using departments to have a de- 
pendable schedule, so that foremen and others authorized to make 
out material orders will know when they should be placed in the 
box and at what time delivery will be made. 

On very heavy items, such as locomotive cylinders, wheel centers, 
etc., tickets should be made out in advance of actual requirements 
and time of delivery designated by the foremen. It is the general 
practice to carry certain stocks at sub-stores, such as bar iron, 
sheet steel, lumber and paints. When requisition is received for 
material to be obtained from some sub-store, ticket should be 
turned over to delivery foreman, who sorts them out into the 
various routes. 

Roadways: Delivery roadways, and aisles through shops, should 
be kept clear at all times to facilitate the prompt movement of ma- 
terial. Due to the modern method of mechanical trucking, hard 
or concrete roads are recommended. Tractors and trailers can 
move over these roads with a great deal more efficiency and speed 
and materially reduce the investment of tractors and trailers, and 
repair bills of these machines, resulting from poor roads. 

Assigned Stocks: Where physical or operating conditions re- 
quire assigned stocks, such as freight working stocks, etc., the 
delivery of material to this stock shall constitute a stores delivery. 

Costs: It is recommended that record be maintained showing 
cost and amount of work performed in delivery of material to 
shops. Proposed form is shown in Figure No. 1. In working out 
these costs, all material ordered on one requisition shall constitute 
a unit of delivery. 

Material Shortage Reports: In the operation of stores delivery 
system it is important that the shop foreman be notified when stock 
is exhausted to avoid delay in his work. For this purpose the ori- 
ginal material order, after having been recorded as short in the 
stores department, should be returned to the foreman personally, 
properly marked, to indicate that the stores department cannot 
furnish, or that they are able to substitute certain other material, 
or form as shown in Figure No. 2 can be used for similar purposes, 
the original order being retained in stores department for further 
handling. 


Recommended Practices at Smaller Terminals 


At small terminals where the volume of business is too small 
to warrant organized stores delivery, it is recommended that one 
material messenger be employed in the mechanical or car depart- 
ment to serve the shops in the same manner as the stores delivery 
system at larger terminals, It is understood that this detivery sys- 


tem can be followed only where the stores department would not 
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have sufficient work to employ a messenger about the storeho: 
at times he was not engaged in actually delivering material, 
could be so employed by the car or locomotive department. 

Committee: G. A. Secor (C. & A.), chairman; H. R. Dun 
(C. B. & Q.), A. J. Munn (G. N.), J. E. Peery (S. P.), E. 
Toye (C. N. R.), W. O. Wallschlager (C. M. & St. P.), \ 
Davidson (I. C.), chairman ex-officio. 


Discussion 


D. C. Curtis (C. M. & St. P.) : What practice or what 
procedure is followed in delivering the material to repair 
tracks? 

G. A. Secor (C. & A.) Chairman: We have found two 
methods in vogue on various railroads, one as shown in 
the picture; the men deliver the material after the fore- 
man makes a check of the yard the first thing in the 
morning direct to the cars. Another system is one by 
which the foreman makes his check in the morning of 
material required to repair these cars on light repair 
tracks, and his own men deliver the material or distribute 
the material to the various cars, after delivery has been 
made to freight working stock, if such is carried, by the 
stores department. 

Mr. Curtis: We run tractors through our big shops at 
night, using a second shift. Trailers are set at convenient 
places through the shop for the accumulation of the bor- 
ings, turnings, scrap and so forth. The tractor goes in and 
takes out these trailers and new trailers are put in their 
place. Also, heavy tires, heavy castings and all material of 
a large and bulky nature that is very difficult to move 
through the shops during the regular working hours is 
moved directly to the machine or to the engine or wher- 
ever it is to be used. We have found this to be very ece- 
nomical, and we have found that there is a large saving 
in time by the use of the tractor and the trailers during 
a period when the shop is not in operation. 

D. H. Reed (Sou.): I would like to ask the commit- 
tee how, in their experience, they handle material at what 
they call “light repaid points,” such as roundhouse work 
at the shops? 

Chairman Secor: The schedule provides for a more 
frequent delivery of material to roundhouses. For ex- 
ample, we found on some lines that roundhouse deliveries 
were effected every 15 or every 20 minutes, while in 
some bad shops the delivery was not more frequent than 
hourly intervals. 

Mr. Reed: Have you had occasion to have complaints 
from your mechanical department as to time of deliveries? 

Chairman Secor: The schedule should be worked up 
with the mechanical department, agreeable to both the 
mechanical and the stores. 

E. W. Peterson (Ban. & A.): Under material short- 
age reports it says, “the material shortage report shall be 
turned back to the foreman, showing what substitution 
can be made.” Do I understand that substitution is not 
delivered and would cause a second delivery? 

Chairman Secor: The substitution is recommended to 
the shop foreman and passes his approval before any 
delivery is made. 

J. E. Peery (S. P.): I might answer the gentleman’s 
question by stating that a second delivery is not necessary. 
The delivery man, in making his rounds collecting tickets 
or other material, simply passes by and deposits it in the 
foreman’s box, notifying him a substitution can be made. 
The item is eliminated from the requisition, and if he 
requires the substitution, he prepares and issues a new 
record. 

C. C. Kyle (N. P.): Upon returning from this con- 
vention last year I determined that we would go into 
stores delivery. One of our large shops where the me- 
chanical department was replaced entirely with new men 
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had some trouble in getting the materials. Some of the 
en didn’t know the material and none of them knew 
where to get it. So our store crew volunteered to assist 
in getting this material to the men. We had had some 
opposition from our mechanical department at the time 
to the idea of stores delivery and the entering of this 
wedge was just what the store department wanted. 

\We immediately proceeded to put up boxes at the con- 
venient places, with a system of stores delivery in almost 
a complete form. This of course, made it easy for the 
other shops. I had two traveling storekeepers take this 


=> = 


in hand. There are some strange things about our de- 
livery. We put it in without one additional man in the 


We have put this in, as I say, with- 
out any additional cost. We are handling in 15 stores 
something over 2,000 tickets a day. We have shown that 
our deliveries are costing about five cents a delivery and 
a delivery constitutes what was shown on the screen this 
morning. We are saving $28,000 to $30,000 a year in 
man hours to the mechanical department. 

F. C. Newman (Sou.) The report says: “Rates are 
lower than those paid to mechanics or helpers.” I would 
like to ask the committee what rate they would recom- 
mend for store messengers as compared with mechan- 
ical helpers. 

Chairman Secor: The committee discussed that sub- 
ject and we decided that store messengers should receive 
compensation greater than a laborer, and less than a shop 
mechanic, rather, less than a shop helper, and of course, 
less than a shop mechanic. 

J. G. Stuart (C. B. & Q.): I am going to take excep- 


Store Department. 
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tion to that point. The value of this service in my opinion 


- depends on the man you have for delivering material, and 


the man you have for delivering material to a very great 
extent depends upon what you are paying him, for that 
decides to a great extent how long he is going to stay 
with you. We have established the principle that a man 
taking the material around the shop should be paid more 
than a shop helper. Then there is no chance of his leav- 
ing us and going over to become a shop helper. If any- 
one starts out to pay a small wage to a man who is going 
to deliver material, he is making a mistake. That man 
becomes more valuable every day he remains in the store- 
house with you. He becomes valuable because he knows 
where your material is. He becomes valuable because he 
knows how your material is used over in the shops. He 
becomes very valuable because he has a fair idea of what 
substitutions can be made and he can report right back 
to the man using them. 

A. S. McKelligon (S. P.):From that source of supply 
of labor is where we get our section storekeepers. We 
start them in when the young men come out of school 
as store delivery men. It is a training school for them. 

Chairman Secor: In answer to Mr. Stuart’s statement, 
the ticket collector should be a man familiar with mate- 
rial, and one who is capable of reading over the orders 
to see that the material orders are properly made out. 
That ticket collector should get more than a store helper, 
or a rate above that of the store laborer, but the delivery 
boys as a general rule do not receive as much as the 
mechanical helpers. 

Report was accepted as read. 


The Duties of a Traveling Storekeeper 


By L. T. Hoffman 
Traveling Storekeeper, Union Pacific 





The traveling storekeeper is the rep- 
resentative of the general storekeeper 
and, as such, he should be clothed with 
authority in order that he may settle 
many troubles on the ground and at 
once. In his paper on the duties of a 
traveling storekeeper, Mr. Hoffman 
brings out this point and places consider- 
able emphasis on it. It is shown that 
the success of a man in this position 
necessitates a high degree of intelli- 


gence, tact, foresight and training as a 
basis for the efficient conduct of the 
work. Following up the fundamentals, 
the paper discusses the various ways in 
which the traveling storekeeper may 
make himself invaluable in correcting 
losses in storekeeping resulting from in- 
ferior facilities, incorrect or inefficient 
methods, of laxity on the part of em- 
ployees. 





With its multiplicity of duties, “The Store Office” is a large field 
t attention compelling value, growing by leaps and bounds and as 
officers find the information, statistics, and facts of wonderful 
issistance, they are not hesitating to call on the general storekeeper. 

The traveling representative must keep up to date; in fact as he 
ravels he is the first to ascertain the true, although changing con- 
litions and requirements. He must needs of necessity be a trouble 
xpert; he locates it, determines cause and responsibility, applies 
‘he remedy, satisfies the Big Chief and others, leaving no sore 
pots. He should have full authority to handle on the ground, at 
nee, and not be tied by instructions. His should not be a policy 
t watchful waiting. 


Traveling Storekeeper Should Have Authority 


The traveling representative should be clothed with authority, 
> IS representing the general storekeeper. He should possess a 
»wer of far-reaching and accurate inference, a readiness to fore- 
e results that seem like a special sense or prophetic common 
sense. He should be well trained in operating and accounting 


work, a man who, thoroughly knowing the details, is big enough 
and broadminded enough to appreciate the value of the right re- 
lation of the office to the balance of the work. He is to create 
and cultivate a friendly spirit of helpfulness, showing his interest 
in the individual on each job. He is there to help make easier 
and simpler their work, not to criticise or antagonize. He must 
be capable by example and teaching to go into the office and, seeing 
the need of correction, in an appreciative and helpful spirit assist to 
bring it about. He is to instill in office forces a sincere desire to 
maintain an efficient standard in all work which will strengthen 
and enlarge the value of the entire department. He must sell 
himself. 

Office analysis discovers negligence, lack of supervision, poor 
judgment, mismanagement, quickly revealing expensive spots and 
bad practices, indicating what to do, developing clearly, just where 
work and service can be improved or a saving made. Losses 
through laxity in storekeeping, inferior facilities, incorrect or in- 
efficient methods, are treacherous in their effect. Such losses are 
hidden in operating accounts. They are there though invisible. 


They are most easily traced through office methods. 
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The ultimate success of a plan should be considered, little taken 
for granted. Profits do not come out of the air, they are a result 
of knowing and controlling the business and not permitting the 
business to ride the boss. Managerial ability is largely dependent 
upon an intimate and first-hand knowledge of the thing to be 
managed. By such data as the office furnishes is the trend of a 
business known. Such knowledge is fundamental for the wise 
determination of the policy to be pursued. Office records are use- 
less unless they exhibit to the officer the facts he must have, when 
he needs them. 


The Railroad, the Storekeeper and the Public 


Inasmuch as public searchlights’ are directed at the railroads, its 
executive cannot permit the company’s dollars to be wasted for 
material and supplies, one of its largest expenditures. He wants it 
intelligently, carefully, economically handled by trained men having 
complete knowledge of the business and interested first in its suc- 
cess. The hidden dollar for supplies is a relic of the age of ignor- 
ance long since past. 

The chief clerk and supervisory accountant should be practical 
stores men; for efficient, successful results they should be trained 
along material, operating and accounting lines; men who have mas- 
tered the details of this or similar work and are successful in im- 
parting their knowledge to others; men of excellent judgment and 
tact: men of character, capable of forgetting themselves, of broad- 
minded vision, who can take as well as issue orders, men in whom 
the rank and file in the office believe and trust. Order and disci- 
pline must prevail. 


Master Stock Books 


Master stock books maintained in the general storekeeper’s office 
are a valuable asset. By their use continuous savings are possible. 
All requisitions are checked against them and transfers made from 
stocks on hand, eliminating unnecessary expenditures. It also af- 
fords the opportunity to furnish at once avoiding delay. It insures 
material on hand being used first, prevents surplus and to a large 
extent dead stocks, keeping down investment. 


Material Tracer Desk 


During heavy business periods everybody wants the same mater- 
ial at once. It is impossible to hold stock expenditures down and 
not trace vigorously and continuously. The tracer clerk should be 
a ‘Live Wire,” using tact and good judgment, hig memory remark- 
able and his cleverness to write persuasive appeals for quick ship- 
ments, such that firms will take special action in order to accommo- 
date his road. Letters, like bullets, go further when they are 
smoothest 

The traveling representative’s hunches and troubles lead him to 
the division store office to inquire why this was done and that left 
undone. There he makes investigations, checks office routine and 
forces, assignment of work, also work performed and sees that in- 
structions are closely watched and obeyed. 


In the Operating Bureau 


In the operating bureau he prevails upon the chief clerk to un- 
load his troubles on operating matters, He finds out by scrutiniz- 
ing work and asking questions just what the situation is. He 
checks requisition, material, shop tracer, payroll and personal 
record desks and other operating work, learning what progress is 
being made, what can be done to help, where a saving by change 
of practice or method can be accomplished, and where the fellow 
on the outside is handling in error, or delaying the big machine. 
In a kindly encouraging manner, he suggests or instructs, using 
criticism very rarely, and then only constructive criticism. This 
personal touch with the office employe produces required results. 

He is necessarily. familiar with the requirements of all store office 
work, also instructions from his own and other departments which 
surround the performance of each job. He is asked every question 
numerous employes can think of. He knows what effect certain 
transactions and handling of the work on the outside have on the 
office. He compares similar work and methods in all offices, en- 
deavoring to bring about simplification, standardization and uni- 
form practices. 

This representative, if he is to attain the acme of achievement, 
must watch all parts of the work through the eyes of the office 
as well as the field, following up from the beginning, until the 
close of the transaction and its result is known. He often calls on 
other division officials including the superintendent, visits their 
offices and arrives at a definite understanding with them regard- 
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ing certain instructions and work. To expedite matters he vis 
the general manager’s office, the auditor’s and various others from 
time to time; thus he finally completes problems which originat: | 
or landed in the storekeeper’s office. 


The Accounting Bureau 


Detail, primary and final accounting for receipts and disburs:- 
ments of all material including distribution to final operating ex- 
pense accounts just naturally belongs to the stores department. ‘|t 
can be accomplished better and at less cost by them. This is tlic 
actual experience on many representative roads. It is a natural 
branch on the stores department tree, which does not thrive s 
well nor bear such perfect fruit any other place. There are man: 
good reasons, chief of which is, the stores department is most 
familiar with the material and its uses. It is held by the Manage- 
ment directly responsible for the receipt, custody and disburse- 
ment of all material and supplies. It is most interested in its being 
correctly and economically handled and accounted for. The gen- 
eral storekeeper must explain inventory differences. He requires 
first and foremost, the statistical information to control the busi- 
ness to a greater degree of efficiency. 

In the Accounting bureau, the chief accountant is with the travel- 
ing representative and the work on, and in its important desks is 
being scrutinized carefully. It may be dealer’s bills, or bills col- 
lectible. The price desk, where prices should be up to date and 
correctly computed from purchase bills, freight and inspection 
charges, or from orders to manufacture material at company shops, 
when it is so important to know material and labor is correctly 
charged to the order and only that which should be, is so charged. 
Perhaps the freight bill desk, some old ones to be matched with 
correct purchase bills, so letters are written to secure definite in- 
formation. Maybe the material classification, oil accounts or 
registers are under fire, and need straightening out. He may have 
a report from the auditor’s investigator, which must be gone over 
thoroughly and wrong practices corrected. 


Local Storekeeper’s Office 


This office is more important every day; it is where real battles 
are won in the company’s interest. Each is closely interwoven with 
the division and the requirements are identical, although in a smaller 
way. They need watching and training, the success of the work in 
the division office is dependent to a large extent upon the careful, 
and correct understanding and operation of the local office. 


The Office Equipment 


Proper and sufficient office equipment is a paying investment. 
The traveling storekeeper watches this, ascertaining if mechanical 
appliances, particularly in the accounting bureau are understood, 
taken care of, and full benefit derived therefrom. He learns if 
additional equipment can be used to advantage and bring about a 
saving, or if machines may be transferred from one office to an- 
other, thereby obtaining greater efficiency and benefit. 

We have so much to write about, it is so easy to dictate long 
letters, perhaps not much in some of them, but to the store man 
receiving them they look like veritable storm clouds. Some bright 
genius remarked, “The stenographer and typewriter are a curse to 
business.” Certainly if we had to write by hand, we would use 
fewer words, letters would be concise, easier understood and com- 
plied with. Standard forms on which to handle and compile work 
in the office are to be used as instructed. Use of forms should not 
be abused; they are for specific purposes and are worked out to 
meet requirements of the stores or other departments. 

Standard instructions, covering manner in which work in offices is 
to be performed are compiled for definite purposes and to obtain 
exact results; they should not be side-tracked, overlooked, for- 
gotten or ignored, or disastrous results will follow. Our traveling 
representative should be familiar with these forms and instructions, 
whether they be from the general storekeeper, or other officer. So 
far as they pertain to stores’ work, they are to be honored and 
followed. The question of adaptability to our work and revision 
are matters he is to watch, and at all times answer questions rela- 
tive thereto. 

He assures himself that certain statistical information is being 
received, assembled, and furnished. Statistics covering forces, 
operation, supply train, reclamation, handling material, storing, in 
ventoring, maintaining stock books, accounting, and cost and return 
value of investment in an operation of locomotive cranes, magnets, 
mono-rail equipment, automobile trucks, tractors, and other labor 
es devices. These and other records properly kept tell the 
acts. 
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New Officers of 
the R. S. M. A. 


S NOTED elsewhere, the annual election of the Rail- 
way Supply Manufacturers’ Association res:lted 
in the unanimous choice of Leroy S. Wright, 

itional Malleable & Steel Castings Company, Chicago, 
as president, and of W. H. S. Bateman, the Parkes- 
burg Iron Company and Champion Rivet Company, Phil- 
adelphia, as vice-president. 

In presenting the report of the nominating committee 
appointed to make the selection of officers for the en- 
suing term, Frank J. Lanahan, Fort Pitt Malleable Iron 
Company, chairman, stated that in view of the excellent 
vork accomplished by the members of the Executive 
Committee it was believed that no better recognition 
of these services could be made than by advancing the 
members of this committee next in line, to the vacan- 
cies that were to be filled at this meeting. The members 
of the nominating committee in addition to Mr. Lanahan 
were: J. G. Platt, Hunt-Spiler Manufacturing Corpora- 


tion; E. H. Walker, Walker Draft Gear Corporation; 














Leroy S. Wright, Newly Elected President 
of the R. S. M. A. 


J. R. Blakeslee, Ajax Manufacturing Company; Charles 
R. Long, Jr., Charles R. Long, Jr., Company ; George E. 
Howard, Commonwealth Steel Company, and Joseph A. 
Cameron, Moore, Cameron & Hill, Ltd. Approval of the 
committee’s selection was given with enthusiasm. 

Leroy S. Wright, president-elect of the R. S. M. A,, 
who according to the by-laws of the association, assumes 
office in September, at the beginning of the association’s 
hscal year has represented the National Malleable & 
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with headquarters at the Chicago office. He was origin- 
ally with the same company at its plant at Sharon, Pa. 
He has served on various committees at the different 
conventions he has attended and the satisfactory service 
he has rendered in those positions led to his election to 
the Executive Committee, where as vice-president and 
with no especial duties assigned to him, he has been able 
to devote his time to rendering valuable assistance to 





W. H. S. Bateman, the New Vice-President 
of the R. S. M. A. 


others. His advancement to the presidency is a well- 
earned promotion and his previous history is a guaranty 
of his future work at the head of this organization. 

The election of W. H. S. Bateman, representing the 
Parkesburg Iron Company and the Champion Rivet Com- 
pany, to the vice-presidency of the R. S. M. A,, is a 
fitting recognition of the efforts he has put forth for 
many years to make a success of the particular part of 
the work which has been assigned to him. He has run 
the line of committees from sub-committee membership 
to Executive Committee on various occasions since 1895, 
when he first appeared at the Old Point Comfort con- 
vention as representative of the Lukens Iron & Steel Com- 
pany. But Bateman’s really efficient work and capacity to 
rise to the emergency came this year. As chairman of 
the Exhibit Committee it devolved upon him not only to 
get the exhibits for which space had been assigned into 
place in good season, but also to provide some place for 
exhibits for which space was wanted, but for which there 
was no room on the pier. What “Doc” did under the 
first head is indicated by the statement that on the Sat- 
urday preceding the opening, the exhibits were 70 per 
cent. in place and on Wednesday, the day of opening, 
he had a clean slate, 100 per cent. in place. There 
were about 150 tons of machine tools to place after the 
pier space was used up. Hence, “Doc” Bateman’s pavilion, 
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as it is familiarly known, just across the Boardwalk from 
the pier. Locating and getting in operation this amount 
of heavy machinery—almost over night—is a job in 
comparison with making two blades of grass grow where 
one or none grew before, pales into insignificance, 

“Doc” Bateman (quotes are superfluous, too, as will 
be shown further on) apeared in 1895 as representative 
of the Lukens Iron & Steel Company, which connection 
he retained until 1907. In 1908 he appeared for the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, and in 1909 went with 
the Parkesburg Iron Company. He has represented this 
company and the Champion Rivet Company ever since. 
In 1919 he was elected a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee for the third (Pennsylvania) district, and as chair- 
man of the Exhibit Committee his work speaks for itself. 

Bateman is a graduate of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science, one of the oldest, if not the oldest 
school of its kind in the country—103 years. Hence, the 
“Doc”! But, like the colored preacher who admitted that 
he was a Baptist, but hadn’t worked at it much, he went 
into iron and steel in 1893. He has made good. He is 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia, 
president of the Logan Improvement League, director. of 
the Drovers’ & Merchants’ National Bank and Logan 
Bank & Trust Company, member of the Manufacturers’ 
Club, Old George Road Country Club and Craftsmen’s 
Club, all of Philadelphia, Machinery Club of New York, 


various Masonic bodies, railway clubs, etc. 


Cornell Alumni Elect 
Mahl President 


BOUT TWO score enthusiastic Cornellians gathered in 
A the Club Room of the Traymore on Monday even- 
ing at the dinner of the Cornell Association of 
Railroad and Supply Men. At the call of president G. S. 
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Edmonds several of the members spoke on various uni- 
versity activities. R.L. Gordon told of the re-unions he'd 
last week. Tell Berna discussed the situation in thie 
major athletic sports and C. D. Young described the cele- 
bration on Spring Day. R. H. Blackall gave his impres- 
sions of the present situation in Germany based on his 
observations during a recent visit. Harold F. Welch and 
R. H. Bourne entertained the party with “stunts.” F. W. 
Mahl, director of purchases, Southern Pacific, was elected 
president for the coming year and A. F. Stuebing was 
re-elected secretary. 


Transportation Home 


HE PENNSYLVANIA RatLroap pass clerk will be at 

the Remington booth to the left of the entrance 

to the pier at 11:30 a. m. this morning, to readjust 
any transportation arrangements which may be desirable 
for those who are entitled to free railroad transportation 
under the regulations of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Those employees of roads with which the Penn- 
sylvania exchanges passes requesting trip transportation 
for children must furnish the full name of the child, age 
and relationship to the railroad employee making the 
request, in addition to the title, place of residence, and 
road by which he is employed. 


Lost and Found 


EARL BEAD necklace. about 60 in. long. Return t 
Daily Railway Age, Booth 1. 








Looking Down the Midway at the Angus, Quebec, Shops of the Canadian Pacific 
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‘Transportation Committee 
Volunteers 


HE CHAIRMAN of the Transportation Committee 

states that he is keenly appreciative of the efforts 

of the following gentlemen who cheerfully volun- 
teered their services at the last minute and whose names 
were not recognized in the published lists of the names 
of the members of the committee: W. H. Sigourney, Gen- 
eral Electric Co.; A. C. Andresen, Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co.; L. R. Griffen, National Carbon Co.; Robt. 
N. Sinkler, Pilot Packing Co. ; Chas. L. Heater, American 
Steel Foundries; K. A. Milar, Milar Clinch & Co.; Wm. 
S. Noble, Rubberoid Co.; and C. W. Campbell, Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Registration Figures 


S INDICATED in previous reports of the registration, 
A this year’s convention has been a record breaker. 

Up to 3.30 yesterday afternoon there was a total 
of 7,219, which is 965 more than the final total of the last 
convention. So far, 1,207 railway men registered in the 
Mechanical Division, which is 199 more than the gross 
of last convention. The Purchases & Stores Division 
has also shown an increase. Below is given comparative 
figures for the last four conventions. 














1919 1920 1922 1924 

Members, Mechanical, A. R. A. ........ 636 875 999 1207 
Members, Purchases and Stores ........ aos 364 376 427 
SROCHE GUOTS cc ccccccescccecceccceese 899 785 907 1066 
SE, TE: ec cnnewks tv cnnedédnnsednns ae 2575 2290 2666 
PE ED: Shc anestcedansatéeeaees 572 798 1008 1178 
DO DE ee ckccheworeauscedeendaun 546 676 573 675 
POND kvbwesinedscacesddteeeiéoon 4806 6073 6153 7219 


Shop Crafts Employees 
Inspect Exhibits 


HE EXHIBITION at Atlantic City was on Tuesday 

enabled to round out its functions in a most satis- 

factory, though unexpected, manner by an oppor- 
tunity to extend the courtesies of the pier to the 
\ssociation of Shop Crafts Employees, Eastern Region, 
Pennsylvania System. This association has been holding 
its fourth annual convention at Philadelphia on June 16 
and 17, and in response to the inquiry of its officers as 
to the possibility of its being able to inspect the exhibit 
in a body, secretary Conway and the appropriate com- 
mittee of the R. S. M. A., not only extended a most cor- 
lial welcome, but provided each of the members of the 
issociation the privileges conferred by the usual guest 
adge, giving them the privileges of the pier for inspec- 
tion and entertainment until the close of the exhibit on 
June 18. 

The association in a body, numbering about 180 mem- 
bers, with ladies, arrived in Atlantic City at 12:30 p. m., 
and after a reception by Mayor Bader and lunch at the 
Hotel New England, proceeded to the pier. The members 
‘f the association spent the afternoon in inspection of 
the mposing display of machine tools and other appli- 
ances, and the ladies were entertained at the usual after- 
noon functions of music, dancing and tea in the Entrance 
Hall of the pier. 

The party was in charge of T. H. Davis, general chair- 
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man of the association, and E. C. Arnold, vice-general 
chairman. The general chairmen of the several sub- 
divisions of the association are: T. L. Fleming, general 
chairman, Blacksmiths; J. J. McBride, Machinist; W. 
W. Cline, Boilermakers; P. M. Hughes, Electrical Work- 
ers; E. C. Arnold, Sheet Metal Workers; E. W. McClain, 
Carmen, 

Mr. Davis reports a most successful convention of the 
Association of Shop Crafts Employees of the Eastern 
Region. This is the fourth annual convention. The offi- 
cers are elected biennially and there is no election this 
year. A vote of confidence, however, was voted to the 
present administration and as a mark of appreciation Mr. 
Davis was given a generous purse, with which to pur- 
chase a radio set. Incidentally he has headed up the or- 
ganization from its beginning. Many matters of im- 
portance were discussed at the convention, the most out- 
standing of which was the seniority question. After 
lengthy discussion it was voted to indorse the present 
practice which is based on a point system rather than on 
time of service. 

Mr. Davis has recently spent much of his time in 
Washington in connection with the Howell-Barkley labor 
bill. 


Committee on Committees 


HE GENERAL CoMMITTEE of the Mechanical Divi- 

sion at the close of the session yesterday, held a 

brief meeting and appointed the Committee on 
Committees for the coming year. This consists of John 
Purcell, assistant to the vice-president, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, Chairman; L. K. Sillcox, general superin- 
tendent of motive power, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul ; 
J. S. Lentz, master car builder, Lehigh Valley; J. T. 
Wallis, chief of motive power, Pennsylvania; and C. F. 
Giles, superintendent machinery, Louisville & Nashville. 


Early Order for Boiler Plate 


HE LUKENS STEEL Co. has in its booth the original 

order of which a copy follows, the specially inter- 

esting points of which are the date, March 31, 
1825, and the doubt expressed in the postscript as to the 
possibility of rolling a plate for a boiler head 2 ft. 10 in. 
diameter in one piece. The boiler head which the Lukens 
Company has in its present exhibit is just short of 16 ft. 
diameter. The letter reflects the Quaker affiliations of 
the company and its customers and is as follows: 
“Doctr. Charles Lukens: York 3m 31, 1825. 

Respected Friend: 

“Thy letter of 2m 21 states that thou wilt deliver sheat 
iron to me in York at $140 per ton rolled 2 feet wide and 
from 7 to 10 feet long. 

“T presume the small variation from these dimensions 
in the following bill, will not alter the price therefore 
please send on as soon as thou canst the following—lI can- 
not well state the quantity in square feet, will therefore 
say 
350 feet in length & 2 feet wide. 

58 feet in length & 2 feet 1 in. -wide. 

30 feet in length & 1 foot 11 in. wide. 
438 feet running measure all rolled exactly to the small 
gauge or 1/12 of an inch thick except 6 sheets of the 2 
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feet width rolled to fit the large gauge or % of an inch 
thick. The iron to be of the best quality and sound, and 
particularly clean of buckles or bilges that prevent the 
sheet from lying flat. 

“Also send 120 straps or hoops 7 feet long 3 in. broad 
and rolled to fit the. large gauge or % of an inch thick, 
these dimensions must be strictly attended to. These 
hoopes I want of the best picked iron as the are to be 
turned to a right angle along the middle from end to end, 


_ a . If the iron is 


—~1% in, 

not sound and very tough it will crack along the corner. 

“Tt is understood that the sheets are to be nicely trim- 
med sides and ends. The money will await thy order in 
York Bank on the delivery of the iron as above de- 
scribed. Write me on the subject and say when I may 
certainly expect the iron, 

Respectfully, 


so that the end shows this form 


“Jno. Elgar.” 
Please return the gauge 
with the iron.” 

The following is a postscript to the same letter: 

“Doctor Charles Lukens: Please to send us with J. 
Elgar’s iron 6 sheets 4 feet 9 in. each in length 2 feet 
wide, 4 sheets 4 feet 5 in. each in length 20 in. wide. 

“The above is to be 1/4 of an inch thick, also send us 
one sheet to make a boiler head 2 feet 10 inches diameter 
and 3/8 of an inch thick. 

“If you cannot roll it im one sheet trim it out of two 
allowing for the lap in the middle. Yours & Frank Gart- 
ner for Davis Gartner & Webb.” 

The do not seem disposed to take 4d nails the iron will 
weigh 40 Cwt. perhaps. 


j. &. 


Welding Men Hold Meeting 


MEETING CONDUCTED by the American Welding 

Society was held in the Greek Temple on the pier 

at three o’clock yesterday afternoon. It was pre- 
sided over by H. S. Mann, Metal & Thermit Corporation. 
H. D. Vought, sec retary of the Master Boiler Makers’ 
Association, said that fusion welding was now one of the 
features of mechanical department work. Every rail- 
road man interested in welding, he said, should be a mem- 
ber of the American Welding Society. 

H. W. L. Porth, master car builder, Swift & Company, 
said that expansion in the use of fusion welding was at 
first too rapid. The process was considered a panacea; 
now welders know pretty well what can and cannot be done 
and welding is regaining its lost prestige. 

A. H. Eager, general superintendent of motive power 
and car equipment, Canadian National, stated that he 
was not a welding man but that he is vitally interested in 
the results that can be obtained by gas, electric and ther- 
mit welding. He described briefly the practices now in 
use on the Canadian National and said there was a need 
for further standardization of welding materials. In 
reply to one of his questions, Mr. Vought told of the 
code of rules which is now being prepared and will be 
presented at the next annual meeting of the Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association. 

Earnest Lunn, electrical engineer, The Pullman Com- 
pany, upon request outlined the applications of welding 
as used by The Pullman Company. Welding, he said, is 
now a large factor with this company and has come to 
stay. 

E. 
& St. 


B. Curry, welding supervisor, Chicago, Milwaukee 
Paul, expressed the opinion that the American Weld- 
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ing Society should be of great assistance to the railroad 
welders in solving their everyday problems, and told of 
the need of establishing processes for each of the many 
different applications of welding work. He also said that 
there should be a standard method of marking welding 
material. This, he said, was not of vital importance in 
large terminals but he told of instances at smaller points 
where material got mixed, with unfortunate results. 

C. A. McCune, past president of the American Weld- 
ing Society said that the marking of welding material 
is being considered by the society and methods for doing 
this were being prepared and should be finished before 
the next meeting of the Mechanical Division. 

E. Wanamaker, electrical engineer, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, spoke of pioneer work in welding. In 
his opinion little is understood about welding and its 
possibilities, but all of the processes have proved their 
usefulness. Supervisors, he said, are of prime import- 
ance and the standardization of processes is difficult and 
will require much systematic effort. The Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers, has been asked to make up 
a manual on processes. This will be so prepared that it 
can be changed as practices are improved. It will in- 
clude only electric welding, this can only be accomplished 
with the co-operation of the Master Boiler Makers’ As- 
sociation, the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection, and other 
bodies interested in electric welding. Similar work, he 
said, should be done for other kinds of welding. In his 
opinion, the American Welding Society can do its best 
work by selecting methods which have proven satis- 
factory and the merit of which can be backed by indis- 
putable evidence. 

W. L. Fanning, works manager, Australian Oxygen 
& Industrial Gases, Ltd., Melbourne, Australia, said thai 
he was visiting the United States for the purpose of ob- 
taining information on welding, because the welding art 
in Australia had not been advanced to the same degree 
that it has here. He is a representative of the Victorian 
Oxy-acetylene Association, and hopes to develop a rela- 
tionship with other welding associations in the world. 
His association is faced with the same problems as those 
in this country; one of the greatest needs in the welding 
field at the present time is systematic technical education. 
Mr. Fanning told how welding is taught in the technical 
schools of Australia. Originally, he said, these schools 
had no standard course, which fact caused a large amount 
of confusion ; this was finally corrected by the association 
outlining a course which was accepted by the schools. 
He concluded his remarks by asking for correspondence 
with other associations interested in this subject. 

The meeting was concluded by Mr. McCune. He men- 
tioned the fact that this was the second meeting of wel<- 
ing men held at Atlantic City during annual meetings of 
the Mechanical Division and pointed out that about 20 
per cent. of the members of the American Welding So- 
ciety are railroad men. He expressed the hope that the 
society would ask for a co-operative meeting with the Me- 
chanical Division. He showed how such a meeting would 
be of particular value as the work of the Welding S»- 
ciety is largely scientific, while railroad work is of neces- 
sity intensely practical. By way of explanation he to!d 
how standards developed by the welding society have be« 
adopted for the welding of unfired pressure vessels. He 
expressed the hope that technical committees of the weld- 
ing society will be called in to co-operate with American 
Railway Association and Association of Railway Elec- 
trical Engineers’ committees. 

Members of the welding society present, by —s 
extended a vote of thanks to the Mechanical Division f 
extending the privilege of the meeting room and for tl 
spirit of co-operation which has been shown. 
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Registration, American 
Railway Association 


Division V—Mechanical 


Bagaaees 


"Peter , a Eauig. Insp. Penna., 
a G. F., & 


3 e 

. 'S. A, ; . (pecans. 

‘ ; A 

B., M. M., Wash. Term’ 1. 
Ry - A 


set. Mech. Insp, Cc. B. & Q., Fairmount. 
. Eng. Tests, Penna., Schlitz. 


‘ Penna. .. Marlborough. 
ows 


Murray, Bm. Bis se Soot: 


. C, Runnymede 


| a “Ch. Joint Car ‘Insp. _N. & P. Belt — Osborn. 
c P., Elec. Eng., N. J 


E., Mech. Ss 


ae . . 
. Prof. ech, aN State College, 


Division VI—Purchases and Stores 


A. W., Storekeeper, . 
c. . G. S., Cuba R. R., Shelburne. 

nares. K. P., Stores Insp., Penna., Jerome. 

Fred L., ey ae i 


A. L., a Penna. 

P. A., Cuba R. R., Shelburne. 

Benn, C. T., Asst. Storekeeper, Penna., i 

Linwood B., Asst. to P. A., P. 

, Dist. ‘Storekeeper, i. Be 
— 7 my 2 


Brinton, E R. CG. s.. my A " 
, T. E., Div. Storekeeper, B. & O 
, Martin C., Storekeeper, 
’. S., Stationery & Stig 


. A. G. , C of Ga., Chalfonte. 
oe. Mer. P&S. 


S., N.C. & “S. | a Shelburne. 


, W. T Sinsdheaper, 8 Fr 

Div. Storekeeper, 'N. Y. N. 
, Trav. Storekeever, A. T. & § 
sush, “ag 6. Gen. — — Tie Insp., Erie, Ambassador. 


Ce & H., Pennhurst. 
S. F., Haddon Hall. 


P. A., Live Poultry Trans. 
Storekeeper, F. E. C., 
, Storekeeper, A. C. L., 
BR Storekeeper, Penna., Franklin. 
*"P.,’ Trav. Storekeeper, Penna., Traymore. 
. Wilson J.. Asst. G. S. : 
P., Div. Storekeeper, 
, Coal & Lumber Agt., 
x. E., Storekeeper, 7 : 
P. & S., em. 
, D. Cc. "Storkeper, ve St. P., Haddon Hall. 
, G F. E. 


. B. & A., Seaview. 


Stores, eh a 
"Y. cC.&§S i 


7 te = wF 
. A., Gen. Stores Acct., 
r, A. P., Storekeeper, B. & M., 
, Insp. of Stores, C. B. & 


L., Storekeeper, C. of Ga., Chalfonte. 
, B. & O., Strand. 
Ee. A., Stores ae Penna. 


ve, John R., Supt. Recl. 


R. 
: . H. & H., Knickerbocker. 
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Farrell, W. K., Asst. P. A., Am. Loco. Co., Traymore. 
Fenimor, C. C., G. S., Pac. Elec., Traymore. 

Fisher, O. D., Storekeeper, Penna., Princess. 

Fleck, H. L., ‘Spec. Utility Agt., Penna. ., Traymore. 

Foley, John, Forester, Penna., ‘Ambassador. 

Forster, J. A., Storekeeper, Penna., Hanover. 

Foster, Hal D., Storekeeper, C. B. & Q., Breakers. 

Fowler, J. B., Storekeeper, Penna., Wellsboro. 

French, H. A., Asst. Storekeeper, ‘A. J. & E. F., Lewis. 
Friedlin, T. H., Ch. Lumber & Tie Insp., N. Y. C., Ritz-Carlton. 
Galloway, W. 8 P. A., B. & O., Strand. 

Gann, J.’ C., Insp. of Stores., M. P., Ambassador. 

Garnett, J. E., Storekeeper, Southern, Breakers. 

Gerber, J. Ww. G. S., Southern, Breakers. 

Gilbert, H. Z. Storekeeper, A. C. Chalfonte. 

Gillespie, W. A., G. S., L. & A., Rig Grande. 

Given, ws J., Storekeeper, M. & ’O., Haddon Hall. 

Goodloe, . T., Trav. Storekeeper, Southern, Breakers. 
Graham, R K., Supt. Recl., A, T. & S. F., Ambassador. 
Green, S. C., Storekeeper, L. V., Monticello. 

Greer, G. H, Asst. to P. A., M. & O., Haddon Hall. 
Grier, G. W., Storekeeper, Southern, Breakers. 

Griffith, B. Ww. G is ae Se ie 

Griswold, W. W., P. A., W. & L. Haddon Hall. 

Guild, L. V., P. ‘A., oO. S, Ine : at... 

Hall, C. B., Asst. to G. Penna., Haddon Hall. 

Harris, R. C., G. S., eae Traymore. 

Harris, Sydnor, G. Ss. R. F. & P., Dennis. 

Harrison, R. C., P. ye Manfacturers Ry. Co., Haddon Hall. 
Hart, Benj. C., ” Storekeeper, N. Y. N. H. & i., Shelburne. 
Haynes, W. H., Store Insp., P. & R. 

Heazlitt, B. Y., P. A., Ky. & Ind. Ter., Traymore. 
Heidenreich, C. F., Dist. gag ae N. Y. C., Breakers. 
Henderson, V. L., Ch. Cl. G. S. A. L. 

Hitz, C. D., Spec. Agt., Bera 

Hodges, T. A., Storekeeper, S A. 

Hoffman, L. T., Trav. oe, U. P., Ambassador. 
Holmes, A. M., P. A., L. . 

Howatt, R. H., Div. Storekeeper, "A. T. & S. F., Ambassador. 
Hughes, E. H., > * > Cc. S., Shelburne. 


Hughes, E. H., S., K = * Shqeerpe. ; 
Hull, Frank A., Pra. Storekeeper, N. Y., N. H. & H., Dennis. 
Hunker, W. G., Storekeeper, - = .'L. & P.. Breakers. 

Teffries, W. E., Asst. Ch. Cl., = ¢- Strand. 

Jessup, K. H., Insp. of Stores, B: ‘ & 


P. 

Johnson, V. E., Trav. Storekeeper, b: L. & W., Bothwell. 
Jones, Edward, Asst. P. A., W. M., Traymore. 
Kelly, C. H., Storekeeper, js & V., Monticello. 
Kelly, T. F., Storekeeper, N. Y. N. ‘i. & H., Traymore. 
Kemmerling, em Storekeeper, Penna., Princess. 
Kilmer, L.. Ch. Stores Acct., G. T., Ambassador. 
King, J. V., Asst. G. S., A. C. os Morton. 
Kinnear F. i., P. A., C. N. R., Chalfonte. 
Knabb, Samuel B.. P. & 
Koehler, L. G., Div. Storekeeper, B. & O. 
Kreglon, A. F., Storekeeper, Washington Term., Chalfonte. 
Krumm, C. W., Storekeeper, . P., Breakers. 
Landis, John D., P. A. P. & R Haddon Hall. 
Lane, R. H., Ch. Mati. Insp., Southern, Glaslyn-Chatham. 
Layton, James L., Stores Insp., Penna., Fredonia. 
Lehrsch. G. H., Storekeeper, Penna., 2) 
Lieber G. W., "Supt. Reclamation, M. K. & T., Strand. 
Lodholz, pean Gh Stecehespes, P. & R. 
Longsdorf, C. D., Asst. G. S., N. Y. C., Breakers. 
Lorenz, G. W., Tie and eee Ast. U. P., Ambassador. 
en J. F.,_ Storekeeper, C. 4 Brady. 

haney, J .. Supt. Stores, or “_ O., Traymore. 
Mahl, F. W., Dir. of Pur., S. P., Ritz-Carlton. 
Mann, C. A., Lg Marker, Penna. 
Marsh, E. S., G. W. & L. E., Haddon Hall. 
McCann, a Div. Storekeeper, P. & R., Martinique. 
McCormick, Francis R., Storekeeper, P. R. 
McGill, C. H., Storekeeper, N. y" N. H. & H., Traymore. 


McKaig, W. J., Storekeeper, L. Monticello. 
McKeand, C. H., P. ~~ Penna, “Penhurst. 
McKelligon, A. S., G. S Traymore. 


McOuilkin, H. P.. "é Py “B. & o., Seaside. 

Miller, . Ba Storekeeper, Southern, Breakers. 
Mills, O. B., Stationery Storekeeper, Penna. 

Minter, e H. m —w; wy A. B. & A., Atglyn. 
Moehle, C. F., Acct., & O., Breakers. 

Moffatt, Ww. Coy. Ge a ps & H. 

Moffatt, W. C., G. S., L. & H. 

Morrison, W., Storekeeper, L. I., Marlborough. 
Mulroy, J. R., G. S., Pullman Co., Dennis. 

Mann, A. e” Storekeeper, G. N., Elberon. 

Murphy, ‘A., Dist. Storekeeper, B. & O., Shelburne. 
Murphy, r J., Asst. to P. A., B. & O., Strand. 
Murrin, C. = qs Breakers. 

Naylor, V. R., Storekeeper, S. P., Keystone. 

Nelson, O., G. S., U. P., Ambassador. 

Neumann, B. A., Storekeeper, Penna. 

Newman, F. C., Trav. Storekener, Southern, Breakers. 
Newman, J. P the Storekeeper, Penna., a 
Newton, E. S., Storekeeper, G. C. & S. F., Haddon Hall. 
Nicodemus, E. H., —s Insp., com Jerome. 
Cie. 3. 7. PF. By Fe OV Ambassador. 
Oldenbuttel, N. V., Storekeeper. A. C. L., Morton. 
Orndorff, J. R., Storekeeper, B. & O., Schlitz. 

Paar, H. A., Dist. Storekeeper, wr C., Breakers. 
Pzinter, Chas. R., Asst. to G. P. A., Y., N. H. & H., Ritz-Carlton. 
Peck, F. A., Dist. Storekeeper, M. K. & T., Strand. 


2: 


Pembleton, H. V., Storekeeper, N. Y. H. & H., Ambassador. 
Portlock, W. M., G. S. _ i 
Qualters, J. — Storekeeper,  *} = H. & H., Shelburne. 


Quarles, J. L., Storekeeper, C. & O., ae 

Quigley, C. V., G. S., — Arbor, Princess. 

Rainie, H. M., Ch. Matl. B. & M., Haddon Hall. 

Rank, G. G., Supvr. Pur. Foes Penna. 

Ray, H. C., Stores Insp., Penna., Haddon Hall. 

Reuthinger, C., Dist. Storekeeper, M. K. & T., Strand. 
Riley, A., pert. P. A Be Eo & W. 

Rishards, G. T., Asst. Storekeeper, Cc. M. & St. P., Fredonia. 
Rioth, C. E., Storekeeper, Cc. R. I. & P., Breakers. 

Reinehr, John, Dist. Storekeeper, C. M. & St. P., Mt. Vernon. 
Remaley, F. H., Biv. Storekeper, B. & O., Schlitz. 
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Rivers, D. B., Dist. Storekeeper, C. M. & St. P., Mt. Vernon 
Robertson, D., Asst. G. S., C. N. R., Haddon Hall. 
Rock, D E., Sto ores Insp., Penna., Jex “ome. 


Ruston, W. E., Store keeper, B & M., Colonial 
Sanders, E. H., G. S., C. C. C. & St. Traymore. 
Schultz, Geo. H., Coal Agt , Penna., Traymore 


Schuncke, G. W., P. A., Baltimore 
Scluetz, Leonard, Storekeeper, Penna., 


Steam Packet Co., 
WwW ellsboro. 


Scott Glenn W., Trav. Storekeeper, M. K. & T., Strand 
Secor, G. A., G. S., C. & A., Haddon Hall. 
Shank, H. T., P. A., L. & N., Traymore 


Sheridan, Charles H.., New England. 

Shipley, Benjamin, Storekeeper, Penna. 

Sickel, S. R., Ch. Cl. Put Dept »P. & R 

Sidey, William J., Storekeeper, B. R. & P., Ambassador 

Simons, W. L., Storekeeper, B. & M., Colonial. 

Slater, F W., Storekeeper, _ a Yu Sterling. 

Smith, H. A., P. A., Ter. R. R. Assn. of St. L., 
Montgomery, P. A., 


Storekeeper, ee ee 


Ritz-Carlton 


Smith, Penna., Chelsea. 
Snyder, G. W., 2d, Asst. to Stores Mgr., Penna 
Sowell, A. W., Div. Storekeeper, Ambassador. 
Spratlay, J. A., Storekeeper, Indpl. Union, Kentuck 


Stackhouse, R Ry G. S&S. P. & Marlborough 


Stackpole, W. S., G. S., Public Service, Haddon Hall 
Steeder. L. L.. Storekeeper, M. P Breakers 
Stevens, H Sone, ee S.. Wabash, Breakers 

Stevens, M. W., Div. Storekeeper, C. N. R., Princess 
Stevens, R. T., Sales Agt., B. & O., Strand. 
Stoddard, ( l.. Serap Cl, B. & O., Strand 

Stuart, J G., G. S. K., B. & O., Haddon Hall! 
Sutton, C. G., Storekeeper, B. & O., Schlitz 

Stout, H. D., Storekeeper, P. & R. 

Stover, R. G Storekeeper, P. & R. 

Sullivan, | A.. Storekeeper, Penna., Craig Hall 
Sweeney, |. H., Supt. Stores Dept., Erie, yovineess 
Tallmadge, G } re Se. a Ge. Be treake 
Therrell, G. H.. G. S., G. M & N., Gulf Mobile & Northern, Haddo 


Mer. Stores, C. N., 
obey, ( ve [h me So \ Shelburne 

yomey, John J.. A. R. A. Insp., A. & W. P., Schlitz 

rekeeper, N. Y. N. H. & H.. Ambassador 


Chalfonte. 


Tucker, A. | Asst. G. S., C. & N. W., Haddon Hall 
U pdegrave, W. G P. A., W. & N., Gage 

Urtel, } =! . = +s Marlborough 

\V ive 1). | Storekeeper, B. & A., Haddon Hall 


Walsh, P. H., G. S i, ae Morton 

Watkins, John W., Trav. Storekeeper, L. V., Monticello 
Watson, R. P., Div. St of Ga., Haddon Hall 
Webb, E E., St Princess 


orekee per, ( 


rekeeper, Penna., 


Weedon, R. E., Supt. Shops, Southern, Knickerbocker 
Whalen, T. I Div. Storekeeper, N. Y. N. H. & H., Clare 
Whanger, S. A., Storekeeper, C. & O., Breakers. 

White, G. D., Storekeeper, Penna., Traymore 

Wilkinson, A. 5S \sst Storekeeper, R. F. & P., Dennis 
William, W . Ir Storekeeper, N \ ( Breakers 
Williams, C. B., P. A., C. of N. J., Traymore 

Williams, R. C., I: SP of Stores, Penna., Haddon Hall 

W oodru > Timber Agt., L. & H. R 


Workman, FE. A., Dist Storekeeper, B. & O., Haddon Ha 
Yeomans. G. G.. Heddon Hall 


Young, A H Tie & Timber Agt., S. A. I Ritz-Carltor 


Young, C. D., Stores Megr., Penna., Brighton 
Zimmerman, H. J., Storekeeper, Penna., Traymore 
Zimmerman, J. W., Div. Storekeeper, Wabash, Breakers 


Special Guests 


\bel, N. W., Car Repairman, Penna. 
Achenbach, G = Draftsman, P. & R 

\lexar der Nathaniel, For Flect., Atl. City 

& R., Traymore 


Allinson J. I Asst. For., P. 

Althouse, Victor D., P. & R 

namee, Ee Jon We Je @ GS Se 

Anderson, O. L., Supvr. Water Softener Plants, A. C. L., Prin 
Ardell, ¢ ] Electrician, Penna 

Armstrong, W. | F., Test Bureau, B. & O., Eastbourne 
Arnold, E. C., Plumber, Penna. 


Ashenfelter, G. H., For. Pur. Dept., Penna 
Atkinson, Harold C., Val. Insp., P. & R 


taker, R. S., Sheet Metal, Penna 

Bank, W. V., For., W. J. & S. S. 

Barry, W. \ Plumber, Penna 

Bechtel, George, Coppersmith, Penna., New England 
Rehl, 7. C., Rel. Power Dir... W. T. & S. S. 
Beith, Jr., A., For. Elec. Tract., Penna. 
Renecke, Louis F.. Stationer, P. & R. 

Bentley, W. F., Wheel Insp., B. & O., Pennhur 
Bickel, Oliver, A., Draftsman, P. & R 

Bittle, George ( For. Car Shop, P. & R. 
Bixby, O. M., Draftsman. N. Y. C., Runnymede 
Blank, Jacob P., Ln V New Brady 


Blossom, H. F., Ch. Draftsman, N. Y. C. 
Roeck, J. R., Asst. For , Penna. 
Bollinger, |. M.., acksmith, Penna 


Bond, Winfield S.., Pon , Penna., Elwood 

Rookhammer, R. W., Machinist, Penna 

Borland, W. P.. Dir. Bureau of Safety, I. C. C., Elberor 
Bover, Henry E., Asst. For., P. & R 

Bower, David M., Draftsman, P. & R 

Boyer, H. A., Car Shop For., P. & R. 

Bradley, E. J., For., Penna. 

Brady, W. E., Sys. Acct., A. T. & S. F., Haddon Hal! 
Brand, ¢ T.,. For.. Penna 

Britz, Walter, Mech. Asst., Pullman Co., Chelsea 
Broadney. R. A., Electrician, Penna. 

Rroome, Edwin F., Tr. Mast. Cl., P. & R. 

Bruffey, B. W., Shop Insp., B. & O., Craig Hall 


Ray S.., 
Chas. ( 


Brumbach, 
Buchmiller, 


Elec. Tel. Dept., P. & R. 
Asst. For., P. & R. 


Buckley. Thomas F., For., P. & R. 
Ruller. F Draftsman, Penna. 
Burgdorf, G., For., ! Cc 
Buzzard E. Y., Insp., P. & R 


Ritz-Carlton. 


be | 
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Cardy, E. E., Sheet Me.al, Perna. 
Casale, C. T., Machinist, Penna., 
Cesto, Geo. D., St. Charles. 
Chapin, E. S., Safety Insp. Ins. 
Chelins. Leo, For., P. & R. 
Clark, John, For., B. * e 
Claudy, Chas., G. C. I., a Wa 
Cline, Walter G., Condos C. of N 
( lipsh: am, J. C., Car Insp., Penna. 
Colbert, A. F., Blacksmith, Penna. 
Coffey. J E.. Pass. Equip., i a me oe 
Cook, C. A., Ret. For., Penna. 
Conway, oe B., Electrician, Penna., New England. 
Corson, G. S., For. Painter, N. Y. , Louvain. 
Ce A. B., Carman, Penna. 
( Ox. Ww. . Electrician, Penna. 
Crawford. E. E.. Blacksmith, Penna., 
Critchfield, w. F., Trav. Pass. Agt., 
Crooks, J. G., Electrician, Penna. 
Culver, L. G., Elect., Penna. 
Cunningham, r Fes Acct., Penna. 
Dailey, Jerry, For., C. of N. J., Brady. 
Davis, T. H., Boilerm: aker, Penna., New 
Deibert, E. L. , Car Insp., P. & R 
Deith, W. H., Blac ksmith, Penna. 
De Ment, W. A., M. C. Acct., 
DeTurck, Frankiln Be Asst. For., "M. P. & R. E., 


New England. 


Dept., Penna 


_ . om 
- J. 


Lyric. 


New England 


Cc. M. & St. P., New England. 


England. 


Shelburne. 


Live Poultry Transit, 
P. @ Grand Atlantic 


& R., 


Dice, Agnew T., Jr., Supt., P. & R.. Ritz-C arlton. 
Dill, W. G., Machinist, Penna., Marlborough. 

Dix, Chas. L., Boiler Insp., Penna., New England. 
Dornsife, R. A., Dra ftsman, P. R. 

Dougherty, Carl, Penna. 

Dougherty, John Blacksmith, Penna. 

Downs, M. D., For., Penna., Haddon Hall 
Drew, G. W., For., L. I., Dennis. 

Duer, W. T., Plumber, Penna. 

Ebert, W. T., Mach. Helper, Penna. 


Egolf, H., Ch. Cl. M. P., & R., 
Elliot, S. E., Sheet Metal Worker 
Ellis, D..S., Draftsman, N. 
English, J. B., For., Penna. 
Evans, Samuel J., Fireman, P. & R. 

Fannirge. W Australian Representative, Marlboroug! 
Fariss, E., Div. C. I., N. & W., Marlborough. 

Fendlay. H. E., Blacksmith, Penna. 

Ferrel, W. H., Elect., W. J. & S. 

Fisher, C. D., Miz achinist, Penna. 

Fitzimmons, T. J., Blacksmith, Penna. 


Silverton ; 
Penna., New England 





Fleming. T. L.. Gen. Ch. Blacksmiths, Penna 
Flinn, F. T., Asst. Pass. Tr. Master, Penna 
Flowers, S. R., For. Car Dept., A. C., Kentucky. 
Follette, A. G., Supv. of Stores, Penna. 

Forkes, G., Blacksmith, Penna. 

Forner, O., Asst. R. F. of E., C. of N. J. 
Fowler, John B., Jr., Wellsboro. 

Frantz, H. G., Electrician, Penna. 

Fresse, Harvey L., Asst. Fore., P. & R., Stanley 
Freund, H. J., Trav. Fireman, C. of N. ’ 

Frey, C. C., Electrician, Penna., New England. 
Fuller, William J., Asst. For., N. Y. C., Louvain. 


Insp., P. & R. 


Gangwere, E. P.. 


Garrett, R. P., Route Agent, Am. Ry. Exp. Continental. 
Gehris, Wilson E., Coach Inspr., P. & R., Glickman 


Penna. 
Penna. 


Gilbert, P. R., Machinist, 
Glassman, William, Car Insp., 


Gleason, Joseph, Asst. For., L. I, Elberon. 

Gordon, H. D., Machinist, Penna., New England 
Graff, R. H.. Elec. Eng., N. Y. C. 

Graney, W. F., Boiler Insp., Penna., New England 
Grant, P. H., Mech. Supt., Federal Tank Line 
Graves, J. R., Trav. Insp., N. Y. C 

Grellet, C. A., Carman, Penna. 


Gretter, J. J., Federal Tank Line. 

Griffin, M. H., Boiler Insp., L. I., Thaymore 
Grindall, W. H., For., Penna. 

Grove, S. M.. Boiler Insp., Penna 


Grove, Wm. is Wo. Ge Oe Oe R., Craig Hall 
I. 


Gunn, Chester A., Shop Track Insp., K. & T., Osborne. 
Haag, Chas. M., Cl. M. P. Dept., P. & R 

Haenchen, Robt. B., Asst. For., P. & R. 

Hall, Geo. W., Soilermaker, Penna., New England. 
Hamilton, E. R., Asst. Train., P. & R., Ex jison. 
Hammond, A. V., Sheet Metal For., Penna. 

Harkinson, T. C., Electrician, Penna., New England. 


Harriman, N. F., Vice Chair. Spec. Board, Chalfonte. 





Harrington. Geo. W., Chair” Shop Craft., Penna. 

Harris, Asst. Ch. Cl., D. L. & W., Sterling. 
Hartman, F. J., Elect. Draftsman, W. J. & S. S. 

Hassler, H. G., For. Steel Car Shop, Penna., New England. 
Heberling, J. E., Boilermaker, Penna. 

Heiser, Geo. W., Draftsman, P. & I 

Heiser, L. F., Draftsman, P. & R. 

Yenderson, E. M., Boilermaker, Penna. 

Henry, E. J., Blacksmith, Penna. 

Herbert, John H., Asst. to P. A., B. & O. 

Higgins, George J., Gen. For., N. Y. N. H. & H., Strand. 
Higgins, W ym. Electrician, Penna. 

Hillier, F. Tie & Timber Agt., N. K. P., Strand. 

Hill, E. hy For., Penna. 

Hirsch, Wm., Buyer, Penna. 

Hoenig, J. Mech. Ins. Air Dept., N. Y. C., Arlington. 


A. 
Hoffman, C. W., Traffic Mgr., Emmons Coal Mining Co., 
Hoffman, Paul ® Ambassador. 
Holland, H. L., Draftsman, B. & O., Louvan. 
Hollengreen, A. ms Upholsterer, Penna., New 


DeVille 


England. 


Horne, R. F., é Navy, Craig Hall 

Hosfiels, C. A., Stenog., B. & O. 

Hotchkiss, J. A., i. =m Penna. 

Houlihan, D. J., H. F., D. L. & W.. Sterling 

Hughes, P. M.. Gen. Chairman, Elec. Workers, Penna., New England. 
Humelsin, G. T., Carman, Penna. 

Hunter, Thomas, Asst. For., P. & 

Hutchison, J. Sterling 


| # wy Rep., Penns. 


Irving, F. N., For., C. of N 


Tacobs, George D., Train Rider, P. & R. 
Jamison, W. D., St. Charles 
Tenkins, A. G., Machinist, Penna 
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Penna., Knickerbocker. Riley, W. M., 
= ® Ticonepart Loco. We rks, Dennis. Rising, a 
, che "“Drattemen, N. Y., N. H. & H., Stevenson Roach, J. E., Em: 
Penna. Robenolt, R. C., 
Penna Roberts, Geo. 


a BR ey 





. For. P. & R., Norwood. 


c. Tel. Dept., P. & R. 
Penna. 


Marker Pier Dept., Penna 


C ar Insp. ~ © 


. ‘Panes. 
Penna. 





a., Jerome 


Erie. Rook, W. W., 


Car Repairman, 


~ Rowe, John, Car Rep., 
Penna. a Royer, A. C 


Runk, W. H., 


M, Panga. New Goat . Runkle, David F., For. Car Shop, P 
= ; Rusling, W. J., I 


Pur. Depts, Penna Russell, Edward G., B 
. Penna. Russell, H. — 
W. M., Monticello. Ryan, E. J., Asst. 
Pullm an Nd Chelsea. Sacks, H. Elwood, 
sa — Mach. & Appr., C. of N. J., Sterling Sess, 5. ER. & 
& R. Sakers, R. C 
Penna. Samuels, Jos., 
3., Sinclair Ref Co Sanderson, H. 
pad Penna., Lennis Schenkel, J. T. 
prom For., P. & R Schilke, Harry, 
Plumber, Penna., New Ergland Schlaupitz, Henry, 
Schmehl, Harvey E., 
r, Penna. Schotta, C. V : 
-er., Penra., Arlireton. Schrode, Bartley 
... Sheet Metal Worker, Penna Schwicker, W. J., 
‘or., L. I., Wiltshire. Seasholtz, R. E., Mi achinist 
Shaffer, F. ae 


x 
Shaffer, .— the 
Sharp, R. . 
Penna., New England Sharpe, G. iL 
M. K. & T., Royal Palace 
Shelburne 
, Lyric. 


Shaughnassy, 


> & D Shepard, J. 
r, P. & R Sheppard, F. 


Dept., P. & R : 
~, ‘ Sherwood, D. 


» Penna Sherwood, J 
Shotts, H. I., 
Byror Shute, M. F., 


Leader of Orchestra. 


Sharpe, J. V incent, 


Shea, Frank J., 
Shea, James A., 


Sheridan, Wm. 


Siesholtz, David, S$ 


aye Sims, Harry 
‘or > ~ R ; 7 : E 
~ earn Sindall, G. E. 


' ; ” , Skillman, (2 
. Machinist, Penna., New England Smith, C. Ed., S 
1 Ths + Jan . 
irperter, I ma Smith, E.. 
: I enna Smith, Harry, 
Perna. Smith, Leon, ‘ 
be a enna. P Smith, Newburn, 
ey L. T.. Elbero: Smither, Col. 
Blacksmith, Penra. Sneck, W. P. 
: + Traymore Snyder, Claude 
enna é bet te 2 Snyder, I. J., 
, Penna., New England Spe: acht, C. W., 
: eee ve Squires, E. ¢ 
re! na.. New Ereland Stade -lman, | 
L. I., Breakers. Stake, N. S., 
. & R., Dennis Staples, Oscar 83 
: Stellwavor, Wm. 
' Penra Stone, J. L., As 
Penna Stout, Theo., C 
Penna. —s Straus, D. P., 
. C., panpese Strunk, Albert S., 
a Knickerbo ket Strunk, John H., R. 
Penna. : Strunk, Warren H.; 

ais. P. & R.. rT Sullivan, Chas. 

. of N. J., Wellsbe~ Sumner, A. W 

Pullman Co., Chelsea. Swe atzbourh, 
De rick, Engireer, Penna. Sweeney 
c R. : Swenck, "John 5 
Western R. R. Assn., Brighton. aaa z € 


Timpson, J. 


Tindall, N., 


- Penna. Tobins, Lawren-e 
. Engineman, P. & R.. Worthington Poser, H. G. 
: _P. A. N. Y., N. H. & H., Ritz-Carlto: Truex, R. 
Chalfonte. Unger, J. J., Req. 


: Virginian, 





We 


Continental. Van Atten, L., As 
i : Pri incess. Vandegrift. H. 
"Boiler Maker, Penna. Vandergrift. 


Penna. Van Sant, J. M., 


Van Valkner, 


. Car Shop, Penna Vittum, J. 
ini Penra. Vyne, A. G., 
. Wahaven, R. T.. 
or., L. T., Breakers Walker, I. R., Penna 
.. N. ¥.. N. BH. & H., Atgien. Warren, Harold M., 
Ch. Interchange Insp., Niagara Frontier Car Insp. Assn. Watkins, S. S., 
F., Chief Interchange Insp., Pennhurst Weber, Edwin B. 
Penra. Weber, Harry A., / 
Dept., Penna. Weeks, Robert W.. ¢ 
a J Strand Weidenhamer, 
Weigle, John, 
Boilermaker, Penna Wein, G. F., 
. C. §S., Ambassador Whalen, D. R 
Penna. Whalen, | a * 
Penna. Whelan, J. J., Asst. 
. For.. Perna Whitman, J. H., 
. 7 Penna. Widdoes. a oO. 
~ Draftsman, B. & O., Louvan Wilby, Edward W., 
. Power Sta. Wildes, R. W., 
Pe nna. Wilkes, G. C., "wiectslaban. 
ts, Leroy .. Draftsman, P. & R. Williams, G. D.. S 
B. & Aroostock, Palm Williamson, G. B., Acct., 
of Sa ifety, P. & R., Lyric Windt, W. B., 


. of N. | a Wolfe, C. J., 


St sf 





Penna., New England. Wood, R. D., 
. Agt., U. S. Supt. Commerce, St. Clair, Woodson, E. R.. 
.. I., Marlborough. Wotherspoon, 2 
Shoo Craft Boilermaker, Penna Wrenshall, J. C. Eng. M 
Penna., New England ‘Wyld, Stephen 
sD., cen S Wyle. Bruce, Apprentice, P. 
% ’R. H. F.. Penna Yocum, A. H. 





. For. iter, 1 5-05 


| Ch. Joint Insp., All "Columbus Rys., : 


Stores leet Penna. 


. & O., Knickerbocker. 


Stationerv Clerk, "Penna. 


Young, R. H. A., 
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Prof. A. J. Wood of State College motored down to the 
convention from State College, Pa., with Mrs. Wood and 
their son, Reginald. Mrs. Wood stopped off at Newark, 
Del., on Sunday while Prof. Wood and son came to 
Atlantic City Monday. 


Frank Hedley, president of the Interboro Rapid Tran- 
sit Co., of New York, played golf with the Macbarmma 
crowd on Saturday, and then spent a couple of days 
visiting with friends on the Pier and looking over devices 
that might be useful in the electric railway game. 


W. D. Thompson, Hutchins Car Roofing Co., Detroit, 
Mich., who appeared this year as president of the company 
he has so long represented—in more recent years as first 
vice-president—left the convention on Monday, the im- 
mediate occasion of his early leaving being the approach- 
ing marriage of his daughter, 


M. J. Caples, vice-president of the Seaboard Air Line, 
is one of the unusual number of executive officers who 
are here to attend the convention and look over the 
exhibits. Mr. Caples reports that business continues 
good in the Southeast and that the Seaboard’s traffic 
is holding up very satisfactorily. 


W. W. Darrow comes to the convention this year as 
president of the Camel Company, to which position he 
was promoted from vice-president in April, 1923, fol- 
lowing the death of Percy M. Elliott, who died April 
18, 1923. Mr. Darrow is accompanied by Mrs. Darrow. 
Mrs. Elliott also is among the convention visitors. 


His name is H. A. Varney—V-A-R-N-E-Y—he is 
with the Sunbeam Electric Company, and he is an effi- 
cient member of the efficient Entertainment Committee. 
The Daily takes this pains to state the facts correctly, 
because a singular fatality has pursued our previous ef- 
forts to get Mr. Varney’s name into print correctly. 


T. J. Crowley, who is a nephew of P. E. Crowley, 
recently elected president of the New York Central, has 
left the service of that road and entered the railway 
supply business as the representative of the Handlan- 
Berck Manufacturing Co., his special department of this 
company’s extensive line being that of signal lamps and 
lanterns. 


What would a mechanical convention be without 
Carrs? It takes only three of the kind that are here 
to make a good train. Robert, Walter and George have 
been coming to the conventions for years; they are inter- 
ested in many railway supply activities and if there are 
any three men here who are better known, the Daily 
doesn’t know who they are. : 


T. H. Beacom, receiver of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, arrived yesterday and began at once a tour 
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through the exhibit. Mr. Beacom is an old Rock Island 
man. He first entered railway service on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, but he became a trainmaster 
on the Rock Island in 1902 and rose to vice-president and 
general manager of that road in 1920. Mr. Beacom was 
enthusiastic about the big exhibit. 


Vice-President H. R. Safford, of the Burlington, before 
leaving yesterday for his home’ in Chicago, expressed 
great admiration for the exhibit, which he said in every 
respect surpassed what he expected to see. This is the 
first mechanical convention he has attended. He said 
he had missed a good deal by not being here before, and 
that he could be relied upon to be here again. Mr. Saf- 
ford was accompanied by his young son, “Bob,” who is 
decidedly a “chip off the old block,” and proud of it. 


H. J. Forster, secretary of the American Railway As- 
sociation, has returned to his home in New York, after 
visiting the convention a few days. Mr. Forster was 
elected secretary last spring, to succeed J. E. Fairbanks, 
who died very suddenly in February. Mr. Fairbanks 
was general secretary of the A. R. A. for several years, 
and he and Mrs. Fairbanks were visitors to several con- 
ventions. Mr. Forster has been connected with the A. 
R. A. for a long time and was assistant secretary before 
his recent promotion. 


The entertainment committee regrets exceedingly that 
it was unable to put over the roller skating feature which 
it had promised as a part of the evening entertainment on 
Monday. In preparing the floor for skating purposes 
it was necessary to sprinkle it with rosin, which would 
have seriously interfered with subsequent dancing, and 
the manager of the skating team refused to allow the 
use of the mat ordinarily used in such exhibitions. The 
fact that the skaters “tuned up” early in the evening was 
taken as conclusive that the number was fiiled and the 
announcement so made prior to the actual event. 


The Bradford Corporation is a new name among the 
list of exhibitors at the Mechanical Convention. Some- 
thing like twenty years ago three men—Horace Parker, 
Fred A. Poor and Burton Mudge, each established a 
business, each of which in its own line came into a promi- 
nent position. The Bradford Draft Gear Co. has been 
for years known at the mechanical conventions. The P. 
& M. Co. and Mudge & Co. have been known more inti- 
mately in connection with The American Railway Engi- 
neering Association, The Roadmasters’ Association and 
other organizations dealing with roadway and track ma- 
terial. They have now come together in a combination 
under the name of The Bradford Corporation, which in- 
cludes since January 1 of this year the activities of what 
was formerly The Republic Railway Supply Co. and its 
predecessor, The Joliet Railway Supply Co. In addition 
to Messrs. Parker and Mudge, the corporation is repre- 
sented at the convention by A. F. Struebing, chief en- 
gineer; W. W. Rosser, C. A. Carscadin, Harry F. Low- 
man, Floyd K. Mays, Walter Doering, J. C. Keene and 
Geo. W. Bender, of the sales division of the organiza- 
tion, who are acting as liaison officers in establishing the 
status of the new corporation. It has been said that “an 
institution is but the lengthened shadow of a man.” The 
present combination seems to be triply significant as the 
lengthened shadows of three men, supported by the per- 
haps less conspicuous shadows of many more strong men. 
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New Devices Among the Exhibits 
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Rivet Driving Record 


NE OF the new Ingersoll-Rand 6-B riveting ham- 
O mers on exhibition, has a record of driving 4080 
rivets by two gangs, in ten hours. This was on 
a Southern Pacific job, flat bottom gondola cars and the 
work was done at the plant of the Ralston Steel Car Co., 
at Columbus, Ohio. The sizes and numbers of rivets 
were 7%-in., 136 rivets; 34-in., 1020 rivets; 5-in., 2924 
rivets. 


Brake Beam Support 
and Safety Arm 


RECENTLY developed four-point brake beam support 

and safety arm is being exhibited by the Davis Brake 

3eam Company, Johnstown, Pa. This support is an 
integral unit, no part of which is applied to the brake 
beam. 

The simplicity of the device is evident, not only in its 
construction but also in its attachment to the truck. For 
this it is only necessary to arrange for two rectangular 
holes in the web of the spring plank along its center. The 
central loop of the arm is inserted through the spring plank 
opening and compressed sufficiently to allow for the plac- 
ing of the interlocking gib. After the gib is in place, the 
initial load in the arm will take care of all ordinary flex- 
ures. No bolts, nuts, rivets, pins or cotters are required. 

Another feature is the flexibility of the longarm. This 
is desirable at the time the support is called on to play the 
part of a safety arm, making it less liable to fracture than 
more rigid arms. 


Light and Power Plant 
for Railroad Service 


SMALL LIGHT and power plant, applicable for such 
A service as lighting outlying stations and as an 

auxiliary for signal power supply, is on exhibition 
for the first time in Atlantic City, at the booth of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company. The 
plant is built for developing either 32 or 110-volt cur- 
rent, with or without storage battery. The units are 
made in four different types. The type E-30 is a 750- 
watt, 32-volt plant, driven by a single cylinder 114-h. p. 
four-cycle, valve-in-head air cooled gasoline engine. The 
E-60 is a 1500-watt, 32-volt, 3-h. p. unit. The E-63 and 
are made for 110-volt service. 

A feature of these plants is their simplicity of con- 
struction, with consequent ease of operation. The units 
have no switchboard, gages, fuel pumps, oil pumps or 
ny parts that require adjustment or the operation of 
which is hard to remember. Another point of interest in 
these units is the fact that the fuel tank is built into the 

ase of the plant. This means safety from fire and no 


loss of fuel by leakage. 

Several railroads have found these plants desirable in 
locations where electricity is not available or where a stand 
by service is desirable. 


Westinghouse Welding Set 


ONE-MAN portable arc welding set has been devel- 
A oped by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 

turing Company which is compact, extremely rug- 
ged and has a wide range of current control. 

It consists essentially of three direct-connected ma- 
chines and a control box all mounted centrally on a four- 
wheel truck. It has a 10 h. p. 200/440-volt, three-phase 
induction motor running at 1750 r. p. m. There is also 
a 5 kw., 25-volt, 200-amp. welding generator; the exciter 
is a 1/2 kw. compound wound 125-volt direct current gen- 
erator. The current rating of the exciter is four amperes 
while the maximum current it is required to furnish is 2 
amperes. The machine is therefore twice as large as nec- 
essary and this is done to provide a small machine which 
is as rugged and of as good design as the larger ones. 

The main shaft of the set runs in ball bearings and 
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The Welding Set Is Ruggedly Built and Has a Wide Range 
of Current Control 


is 3 in. in diameter. This large size is used to prevent 
possible injury to the machine by the shock and strain of 
suddenly applied loads. The exciter is also a ball bearing 
machine connected to the main shaft by a flexible coup- 
ling. The control panel is totally enclosed and mounted 
on top of the generator where it is easily accessible and 
not liable to injury. It contains the motor starter, the 
welding current control rheostat and a voltmeter and 
ammeter to show the generator output. The current 
output of the generator can be varied by the rheostat in 
61 steps from 60 to 300 amperes. Regulation is inherent. 
The open circuit voltage is 70 volts maximum. The one- 
hour current rating of the generator is 200 amp. with a 
50 deg. temperature rise while the continuous rating is 
186 amp. Unusually good ventilation is principally re- 
sponsible for the small difference. Cast cover plates are 
used to protect the armature and brush rigging and all 
steel parts of the brush rigging are sherardized to pre- 
vent rusting. 

Extra leads are brought out from the motor so that 
it can be used on either 220 or 440-volt circuits. The 
complete outfit including the truck weighs 1850 Ib. 






















































Metal Ladder For Box Cars 


Metat Lapper for refrigerator and other house 
cars is being exhibited by the Union Railway 
Equipment Company, Chicago, Ill. This ladder is 

designed so that the treads are locked into the side rails 
without the use of rivets and are said to be built so sub- 
stantially that they are stronger than the usual method of 
riveted treads. 

If one of the treads is distorted or requires removal, 
it is only necessary to remove the nuts from the bolts 
securing the clips on one side, allowing one rail to drop 
down as low as it will go and then any tread can be 
removed easily without disturbing the others. 

This ladder avoids the necessity for putting the usual 
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The Treads of this Ladder are Locked into the Side 
Rails Without Riveting 


number of bolts where individual treads are bolted to the 
car, which is an advantage in the case of refrigerator cars. 
The slots provided in the side rails for the treads are 
at an angle of approximately 45 deg. and when the tread 
foot is in the same position it can be easily slipped out. 


Machine For Reclaiming 
Splice Bars 


NE oF the new developments of the Rockford Mill- 
() ing Machine Company, Rockford, Ill., which is 

being exhibited, is a machine for reclaiming splice 
bars. The bars are clamped to a horizontal turret as 
shown in the illustration, which operates at a speed of 
6 in. per minute. This machine is capable of reclaiming 
a pair of bars in six minutes. One of the features of this 
machine is that the work is kept clean and when the 
turret is indexed, there is no need of the operator having to 
brush falling chips from the face of the bars being ma- 
chined. High speed cutters five inches in diameter are 
used for removing the metal which amounts to approxi- 
mately 42 cu. in. of steel in the reclamation of one pair of 
bars. The machine is driven by a 20 horsepower constant 
speed motor running at 1200 r. p.m. A belt is used to 
transmit power from the motor to the main drive pulley. 
The spindles are driven by a hardened steel worm gear 
running on roller bearings and all of the drive shafts run in 
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ball bearings. The diameter of the lower spindles, of wl 
there are two, is 5 in. and the diameter of the up;« 
spindle is 4 in. An arbor is used on the lower spin:le 
which carries two cutters. The cutters operate at a peri- 
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A Machine Which Will Reclaim a Pair of Splice Bars in 
Six Minutes 


pheral speed of 80 ft. per minute. The feed screws are 
2% in. in diameter. The upright spindles are driven by 
spiral double gears which roll in-heavy grease. Both the 
feed and speed gears are interchangeable, the feed being 
driven by a roller chain. The machine is equipped with a 
pump having a capacity of 100 quarts of lubricating 
liquid per minute. The machine weights approximately 
1.200 Ibs. 


Ingersoll-Rand Telltale Drill 


HE INGERSOLL-RAND Company, New York, is ex- 

hibiting a new design of pneumatic drill, known as 

the No. 6, designed primarily for drilling staybolt 
telltale holes. 

Several unusual features of.construction are embodied 
in this tool. It is a three-cylinder machine having a 
counterbalanced crank shaft, which reduces vibration to 
a minimum and practically eliminates the breakage oi 

















No. 6 Ingersoll-Rand Telltale Drill 


drills for this cause. The three cylinders are interchange- 
able and renewable. It is only necessary to take out three 
cap screws on the outside of each cylinder to remove 
it. The distribution valve, instead of being separate and 
operated by eccentrics, is made as a part of the crank shaft 
and contains the inlet and exhaust ports for all three 
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cylinders. The radical changes in the design of individual 
paris and the machine as a whole makes possible the elim- 
ination of about 50 per cent of the parts ordinarily found 
in the four-cylinder type of drill. 

The drill chuck will take drills up to 3¢-in. diameter. 
Pistol grip construction is standard although the machine 
can be furnished with breast plate or screw feed. The 
weight of this drill is nine pounds. 


Cost of Automatic Welding 
of Crosshead Guides 


HE AUTOMATIC are welding process as applied to the 

building up of worn locomotive guides is being 

exhibited by the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

There are seven practices in vogue in the railroad shops 
of the country by which crosshead guides are taken care 
of when worn down to the condemning limit. They are 
as follows: First, run with loose guide as long as possi- 
ble and then scrap the guide; second, use shims to take 
up the slack and when the limits of shimming have been 
reached, scrap the guide; third, cut a recess in each side 
of the guide and insert a strip of steel which is bolted te 
the guide ; fourth, forge and cut down the guides of larger 
sizes to make guides of smaller sizes; fifth, building up 
the worn surface by welding on manganese bronze ; sixth, 
building up the worn surface by electrically welding on 
steel by hand, and seventh, using an automatic arc weld- 
ing machine to deposit steel on the worn surface. 

The first six methods of taking care of worn guides 
are familiar in every detail to those handling this class of 
work. The process of rebuilding guides by the auto- 














Automatic Electric Welding of a Crosshead Guide 


latic arc welding machine is somewhat new. Actual 
ost data of putting metal back on the guides by the elec- 
ric welding process are given below. 


Four Guipes RECLAIMED BY THE AUTOMATIC PROCESS: 
i Se etic Ol UP cand cagagececudsasde eee een abceeeaudscessiban $9.36 





aeatien ng, OO OT ORE ote ee 2.40 
SO BE F-66605 Sod eben ek eaheeeaceadunnee hess ebeatneae 2.53 
i, Ce SE cc nivden ckvet dans eaRanesekeaaag eked nate ieenwd $14.29 
DOG, ND. ND dines cb ecanrccansrdvessanseendseeksneu 640040466004 3.57 


The welding was 


applied on the side surface of the 
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guide covering a width of two inches, beginning the 
welding on the inside and laying down adjacent beads, 
working to the outer edge. Two layers of beads were 
required to build up the worn spot, a total of 34 in. on 
each side. This was then machined away % in. on each 
side, leaving a '% in. finished built up stock. The length 
of the built up guide was five feet. A total of three hours 
was required for welding both sides using, 150 amp., and 
20 volt across the arc and \&% in. diameter electrode wire. 


Pressed Steel Brake Head 


HE BurraLco Brake BEAM Company, New York, 
is exhibiting a pressed steel brake head which is 
made of a non-corrosive, copper content, open- 
hearth steel. A distinctive feature of this head is the face 
plate which is flanged over the top, bottom and sides, and 
riveted to the brake head side plates with countersunk 
rivets. The thickness of this plate is such that should a 
shoe be lost, the brake head can operate as a shoe for a 




























The Flanged Face Plate of the Buffalo Brake Head Affords 
a Wearing Surface in Case the Brake Shoe Is Lost 


limited time without being ruined. Should the plate be 
worn out, a new one can be applied at slight expense with- 
out the necessity of dismantling the brake beam. This 
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construction tends to reduce the possibility of the head 
and toe lugs being ground off when a brake shoe is lost 
or worn out, thereby removing a source of many brake 
head failures. 


A Preservative for 
Treating Car Timbers 


PRESERVATIVE WHICH is:new to this tountry and 

which permits of the working and painting of the 

timber after treatment has recently been put on 
the market by the American Wood Impregnation Cor- 
poration, New York. This company has secured the 
American rights for the manufacture and sale of the 
European preservative known as Wolman salts. These 
salts were developed in Germany where they have been 
in use for all forms of preservative treatment of timber 
since 1904. They are manufactured under the trade names 
of Fluoxith, Triolith, Tanalith and Minolith. The first- 
named has largely been superseded by Triolith, which 
is used for protection against wood-destroying fungi. 
Tanalith is a mixture of Triolith and arsenic salts and 
is used for protection against destructive insects as well 
as against fungi. Minolith is for use where special pro- 
tection against fire is desired. 

The method of applying these salts to timber is similar to 
that for applying creosote by the full-cell process, no final 
vacuum being used. After introduction into the wood, 
these salts apparently become fixed ; tests on ties, mine and 
other timbers which have been in service for long periods 
indicating there is practically no leaching. The salts are 
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neutral and do not produce any reaction on iron. Additi 

al characteristics which are of interest to car builders « 
that timber which has been treated with Wolman sai 
remains, to all appearances, in its natural state, and may 
be sawed, bored and planed for construction purposes 
and that the treated timber may be painted. Specimens 
of timber treated with Wolman salts, which have been 
in service, are being exhibited by L. S. & E. H. Walker, 
New York. 


Welding Material for Build- 
ing Up Worn Surfaces 


IGH CARBON electrodes and gas welding rods made 
H for building up worn surfaces on high carbon steel 
parts, such as battered rail ends, steel tires, buffer 
castings and switch points, are being shown for the first 
time at Atlantic City by The Page Steel & Wire Company. 
When properly used, the metal deposited from the rods 
will show a carbon content varying from .60 to .80 with 
a corresponding scleroscope hardness varying from 30 
to 37. 

The gas welding rods are furnished in 36-in. lengths 
and in four sizes; 5/32 in., 3/16 in., 1/4 in. and 5/16 in. 
in diameter. The electrodes are supplied in the same sizes 
and in either 14 in. or 36 in. lengths. In direct current 
electric arc welding the high carbon electrodes are used 
on the positive side, where Page Armco electrodes are used 
on the negative side. The finished weld made with either 
the gas welding rods or electrodes may be ground, but 
is not readily machinable. 














Underframe Construction of 40-Ton Bogie Coal Wagon Built for the Chinese Government Railways, Pekin-Mukden Line, 
by the Metropolitan Carriage Wagon & Finance Co., Ltd., Oldbury Works, England 





